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'Y'HE aim in compiling this handbook, which is intended prima¬ 
rily for the instruction of young officers, has been to put into 
an easily accessible form as much information as possible con¬ 
cerning the history, customs, etc., of men with whom they are 
serving. 

It does not, however, profess to give a complete account of 
the people, and officers are requested to point out to the Adjutant 
General in India any errors and omissions which they may dis¬ 
cover, with a view to the correction and improvement of future 
editions. 
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Punjabi Musalmans. 


Pour main divisions of Punjabi 
Musalmans. 


CHAPTER 1. 

fjpRE term Punjabi Musalman roughly describes those Muhammadan 

classes and tribes which are to be found in that portion of the Punjab 
and North West Frontier Province which lies between the Indus and Sutlej 
riveis io the South of the main Himalayan Range. The recruiting area 
for this class includes the Hazara District, portions of Jammu and Poonch 
(Kashmir territory), and the Hill tracts of the Rawalpindi District. The 
term does not denote ethnographical classification; it is more a form of 
Military nomenclature originated by recruiting requirements. 

2. Punjabi Musalmans may be classed under four main heads : — 

I. Raj put8. 

II. JaU . 

III. Gujars. 

IV. Foreign Tribes, who claim to be neither 

I, II or III. 

3. The history of the Punjab, until the commencement of the Muham¬ 
madan invasions in A.D. 1001, is fragmentary and incomplete, interrupted 

by long periods of which we have no definite record. Certain incidents 
stand out as recorded facts and establish historical landmarks. Between 
these, nations, races and dynasties appear and disappear, leaving but faint 
traces of their existence to be unravelled by the Archaeological expert from 
their coins and inscriptions on stone and brass. 

4. Most Punjabi Musalman tribes trace their origin to periods prior to 

n .. . p ..... , , the Muhammadan invasions, others claim fanci- 

tribes. lul or mythical ancestors, while the remainder 

are satisfied that they came into the country 
with the Muhammadan conquerors. The traditions of their past are, as a 
rule, handed down by the tribal mirasis , who record in song the exploits of 
their heroes. These bards keep the tribal genealogical tree, the roots of 
which extend back to some legendary hero: in some cases even to Adam. 

In the absence of more satisfactory records we have generally to aocept 
these statements, where they are not at variance with the opinion of ethno¬ 
logical authorities. 

In chaptei o thcie is a short account of each trib3, based on these 
sources of information. Only those tribes or sub-tribes are dealt with, which 
ate of some interest from $ recruiting point of view. 



Below is a description of the four main divisions mentioned in para¬ 
graph 2. 

Rajputs. 


All Rajputs claim Aryan origin and this claim has been accepted as 

correct by most ethnological authorities. 

Aryau origin of Rajputs. J 

Their common birth dates back, however, to so 

remote a past, that the term Rajput now describes races which are most dis¬ 
similar. The effects of time, climate and political vicissitudes have wrought 
great changes in the various branches of the race. We now find the 
Rajputs of R& jputa.ua differ greatly from the Rajputs of the Southern 
Punjab, and these again from the Rajputs of the North West portion of 
that province. 

In the Punjabi Musalman recruiting area there are many types of the 
race, distinguished from one another by their moral and physical characteris¬ 
tics, and possessing, in varying degrees, the qualities which make good 
soldiers * 

The Punjabi Musalman Rajput has now, except his name, nothing in 
common with the Hindu branches found elsewhere in India. 

The Aryau descent of all Rajputs cannot be said to have been established 
beyond dispute, and if is probable that some, at least, of the Rajput tribes 
are of Scythian or Him origin. It seems likely that most of the Punjabi 
Musalm&n Rdjpits are sprung from this source, for they belong chiefly to 
the Agnicular or ^JFire-born ” tribes. “ These are generally considered to 
have been Scythian warriors who assisted the Brahmans in their final strug¬ 
gles with the Buddhists, and were admitted into the ranks of the ‘ twiceborn 3 

as a reward for their services to Hinduism. 

Agnicular Rajputs. 

The title ' Fire-born ' was bestowed on them in 
order to distinguish them from the original Rdjgmt races which claim descent 
from the Sun and Moon.” 

The word Rajput is derived as follows :— 

The Aryans having settled down in the lands they had won from the 
Dravidians, the aboriginal race, improved in civilisation, and by a process of 
natural selection gradually resolved themselves into three classes*: — 

(1) The Brahman , or priestly class. 

(2) The Kshatriya ) i.e., Rajput , or governing and military caste, 

composed of the Maharajas and their warrior kinsmen and 
companions, whose duty it was to fight, rule and administer 
justice, and protect the community in general. 

(3) The Vaisiya , or trading and agricultural caste, now represented 

by the Bunnia , 
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The Rdjput? therefoie represented the aristocracy, and the word implies 
RAjput asocial grade. tbis distinction to tins day. So much so is 

this the case that Rajput in the Punjab has 
come to mean a social grade rather than an ethnological term. 

The decennial censuses show how many tribes endeavour to substantiate 
their claim to high social position by returning themselves as C( Rajput” 
numbers of whom have no title to that distinction. Others have fallen to 
Jat status owing to their non-observance of those social laws recognised as 
necessary for the retention of their position as Rajputs. Many tribes have 
both a Rdjp&t and a Jat branch, while others rank as Rajputs in one district 
and Jats in another. Jats are everywhere of lower rank than Rajputs . 

So clearly is this social position of the Rajput recognised, that it is 
common to find men adding the word Rajput to the name of their tribe, 
even when the tribe is well known to have no claim whatever to Rajput 
origin; it implies that the man considers himself to be of Rajput status. 

The intense pride of race which characterises the best known classes of 
the Hindu Rajputs , is not found to any great extent among Punjabi Musal- 
man Rajputs ns a whole; certain occupations which are considered menial 
and derogatory to their dignity by the former are, with rare exceptions, 
followed by the latter without loss of social standing, Most Punjabi 
Musalman Rajputs will, for instance, follow the plough, and others have 
taken to domestic service. 

The few Muhammadan tribes in the Punjab who, from reasons of pride 
do not undertake agricultural labour, have deteriorated in physique and have 
also become much impoverished. 

Though the Punjabi Musalman Rajput lacks that intense pride of race 

which characterises the Hindu Rdjput , as a 
Rajput he has what may bo called a <c pride of 
tribe/* of which he is most tenacious and which he maintains by strict adher- 
ance to the rules which govern his marriage customs. He does not look on 
himself as a Rajput first and then as a Gakkhav or a Janjua or an Aicdn , 
but as a member of one of these tribes first, and then as Sahu or as Rdjput , 
which entitles him to a certain social position. It is his tribe which distin¬ 
guishes him and of which he is a proud member. This is a feeling which it is 
important to foster. lie will not give his women in marriage to members of 
any tribe which is legarded as lower in the social scale than his own. As a 
rule he will not undertake menial labour, unless driven thereto by stress of 
circumstances. He seldom accepts work on canal or railway construction, 
and, with the exception of one or two tribes, he considers domestic service 
beneath him, and deems employment in the non-combatant branches of the 
army as lowering to his dignity. p 2 
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Those Punjabi Musalm&n Rajput tribes which have become lax in the 
observance of these social laws have inevitably fallen from the rank of Rajput 
to that of Jat. 

The Punjabi Musalman Rajputs belong to the aristocracy of the Punjab, 

and though a few other tribes consider them- 
Tho aristocracy of the Rajput. ^ equa ^ there are> vith the excep¬ 

tions of the Sap ads and the GaJckhars, none that rank above them. 

The general conversion of the Muhammadan Rajputs from Hinduism 

is supposed to have taken place towards the end 
Conversion to Muhammadanism. q£ ^ 13th Qr early in the 14th century A. D. 

The Muhammadan conquests undoubtedly accelerated this change of religion, 
but the preaching of several renowned Muhammadan saints, especially Bawa 
Farid of Pakpattan, whose eloquence drew large numbers to hear him, helped 
considerably to this end. 

Prior to the Muhammadan conquests the whole of the Punjab and 

Northern India was ruled over by Rdjpvt 
Separation of the Hindu Rdjnut p^ uceSt The decisive battles of Thanesur, 

from the Musalman Itajput. 

Kanouj and Benares fought by Muhammad 
Gbori in 1193 A. D. against the Rajputs and Rat hors, broke up their power 
and their effective combination. A great immigration of Rajputs into 
Marwar and Northern and Western Rajputana then followed, and in that 
quarter they became the ruling race; there they retained their independence 
and religion, and the final separation between the two branches (Hindu and 
Muhammadan) was then complete. 

The Hindu branch in the Punjab in all probability owe the preservation 

of their original religion either to the fact that 
^ The Hindu Rajput in the ^] ie j r habitations were far from the track of the 

Muhammadan armies, or that they escaped 
into those districts during this time of trouble, returning to their homes later 
when the first ardour of the conquerors had abated. In the North Western 
Puujfib the Hindu branches are to be found chiefly in the bills or close to 


them. 

Military service is looked on by the best Punjabi Muhammadan Rajputs 
as their true metier , and all the best known families have given sons to the 
Indian Army. 

Jats. 

The origin of the people known as Jats in the North Western Punjab, 

and as Jats East and South of the Sutlej, has 
Origin still obs< me. been the subject of much learned discussion 

bv Ethnological authorities, and very divergent views have been expressed. 
No degree of certainty has been reaohed, and what the Jats are, or whence 
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icy came, is still an historical problem which remains to be elucidated by 
Archaeological or other antiquarian research. 

The Jats have been identified by one writer with the gypsies of Europe, 

’ . . another makes their original home in the 

Conjectures as to origiu of Jats. ^ r . ® 

Mesopotamian marshes, others again consider 

them to be the descendants of the Jatii , Getae, and other Scythian races, 
which entered India about the beginning of the Christian era. Recent 
opinion, however, leads to the conjecture that at no time has there been a 
Jat or Jdt race as distinct from the Rajput race. It is probable that both 
have sprung from the same Aryan stock, one portion of which has inter¬ 
mingled more with the numerous invading peoples than the other and has 
dropped in the social scale, while the other has retained its place. 

Whatever the origin of the term Jat may be, it now signifies in the 

“ Jat ” signifies social status. Nwth Wester ? Pun ^ b au occupation or degree 

of social status, rather thau a tribe or race. 

Rajputs represent the highest social grade while Jats may be considered 
to rank next below them, but the gulf which divides the two cannot be 
bridged even by marriage. The Jat is everywhere of lower status thau the 
Rajput. 

The term Jat is also used to describe au occupation : iu one locality it 
means the cultivator or “ Jat Zamindar,” in another it is applied to the 
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camel-driver, and elsewhere to cattle graziers. Jats are essentially tillers of 
the soil, aud as cultivators they are superior to Rajputs. 

Iu many instances Jat tribes have falleu from Rajput status, owing to 

Jat claims to Rajput dcsccut. ^ 1( b having transgressed those social laws 

considered essential to the Rajput’s dignity. 
Tn tact, most Jat tribes trace their origin to well-known Rajput tribes, 
and ascribe their fall iu social rank to the mesalliance of some Rajput prince 
or princess with a person of lower grade. 

To lay down a common ancestry for all Punjabi Mu sal man Jats and to 
describe them as a distinctive race, is warranted by neither historical facts, 
tribal legends, nor distinctive physiognomy. 

1 he majority of the traditions of the Jat tribes in the Punjab point to 
their being recent arrivals in the land of their adoption. 

liom a reciuiting point of view Jats vary considerably according to 
Suitability for the Army. tiie locality in which they are found. While 

in one district they are worthless as soldiers, 
in another they are well worthy of consideration. The Muhammadan Jats 
oi- the Eastern Punjab and the districts bordering ou it, are a verv different 
people to the Jats of the North West: and these again from the Jats of 
Multan and the Bikaneer border. 
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The typical Jat of the Punjab is the sturdy Silch of the Malv/a ; here 
he is at his best, but in the same locality where we find him, the Muham¬ 
madan Jat is of little account-. 

Though the Jats of the Punjab rank lower in the social scale than the 

Jat, often to bo preferred to BJjpiU, yet there are Jat tribes which in 
Kajputs. every way, physique, spirit, and manliness, are 

to be preferred as soldiers to others of Rajput status: and to condemn a tribe, 
from a recruiting point of view, simply because it is Jat, would be a great, 
mistake. 

Subsequent to the first Muhammadan invasions we find the Jats fre¬ 
quently mentioned in history. In 102-]} A. D. 
Mention of Jats in History. Mahmud of Ghazni had great difficulty in 

overcoming the Jats of Sind, and he is said to have finally reduced them 
after a naval engagement near Multan, presumably on the Chenab. II is 
probable, however, that the word Jat has been used in a very loose sense by 
the historian who relates this event. In reading the histories of Musalman 
authors, the tribal names they use must not always be taken to have a racia 
significance. All Mahmud’s antagonists, on this occasion, were probably not 
Jats, and it is reasonable to suppose that all the people of the district, irres¬ 
pective of their tribe or race, combined against the common enemy. A 16 
time the principal Jat settlements were between the Indus and the Sutlej. 
In 1658 A. D. the Jats appear as valuable allies to Aurangzeb in t ic 
troubled times that followed the deposition of Shah Jehan. Babar mention* 

the Juds of the Salt Range in his memoirs. 

In tracts where water is scarce, the Jats are a pastoral people owning m 

one place cattle, in another camels. The opening 
Good physique of Jats. q£ the gjmt Punjfib caua i s has affected them 

greatly, and they are becoming well-to-do land cultivators. Their occupations, 
especially in localities where they have led a pastoral life, have affected their 
physique favourably; they are, as a rule, heavy thickset men with good 
chests. Their mental equipment is, however, poor, and they do not readily 
take to education. They have not the same military instincts as the Rajputs, 
nor does the profession of arms appeal to them to the same extent. 

It is uncertain when the Juts and Gujavs of the Northern Punjab 

embraced Islam, but when Babar invaded 
Conver.ion to Islam. In( i ia iu 1525 A. D. he found that in the Salt 

Raime they had been subdued by the Aiodns, Janjuas and other Rajput tribes, 
which had adopted the Muhammadan religion : we may conclude therefore 
that they were Muhammadans. 

punjabi Musalman Jats have been, a-vl still are, democratic in their 
tribal arrangements. Unlike the Rajputs, they have had few leaders of any 
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Tlieir headmen have little power over them and are uot held in any 
special esteem or respect. With the exception of one or two well-known 
tribes, they have no chiefs who hold that position by virtue of their lineage. 
For this reason it is difficult to find Indian officers of high social rank among 
them. 

Jats have little, if any, pride of race, and to this they probably owe that 
docile obedience to their superiors, which is one of their best characteristics. 
Their good physique and freedom from intrigue are also points in their 
favour as soldiers. 


Punjabi Musalman Gujars. 


The official handbook on “ Jats, Gujars and Ahirs }} describes the origin 
of the Gujars in the following words :— 

“ While the Jatii and Getae were moving into India from the Kanda¬ 
har valley, another Scythian tribe called the 
Yueh-ohi, whose modern representatives are the 
Gujars , had established themselves in Kabul, Kashmir and the Northern 
Punjab, where their settlements may be traced in the names of places and 

districts such as Gujranwala and Gujrat. 
Before the end of the 3rd century a portion of 
the Yueh-chi had begun to move Southward and were shortly afterwards 
separated from their Northern brethren by the advance of the Getae or Jats 
from the Bolan.” 


Yueli-cbi. 


Yueh-clii. 


* * * 

“ As has before been noticed, the distinction between Jats, Gujars and 
. _.. ,, . Rajputs is probably social rather than ethnic. 

Origin of tlie Gujars. JL r j 

Those families of the Aryo-Scythian stock 
whom the tide of fortune raised to political importance, became Rajputs, 
almost by virtue of their rise, and their descendants have retained the title 
with the privileges by observing the rules by which the higher are distinguish* 
ed from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence ', bv refusing to 
intermarry with families of inferior rant; by rigidly abstaining from widow- 
marriage ) and by refraining from menial and degrading occupations. Those 
who transgressed these rules fell from their high estate and were reduced, 
some to the grade of Jats or cultivator, others to that of Gujar or herdsman.” 

Indian History also mentions an obscure tribe known as the Gurjdras, 
who apparently flourished in the North West for a short period about the 
3 rd or 4th century A. H. One authority fixes a Gurjdrd Empire, with its 

capital at Kanauj and embracing nearly the 
^ Gurjara Empw whole of Northern India, about A. H* ®40 

under Bhoja I. This tribe is supposed to be of Scythian or Hun origin- It 
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seems more than probable that the words Gujar, Gujrat, and Gujarat are 
derived from this source. But the origin and history of the Gurjaras is so 
obscure that no definite statement can be made on this subject. 

I he Gujars as a race have always been recognised as a pastoral people, 
and at the present day the larger portion of them occupy themselves with 
the herding of cattle, sheep and goats. They are found throughout the 

Gujars a pastoral people. Punjab j in some localities they belong to the 

resident population and combine cultivation of 
land with the herding of cattle, in others they are purely nomadic, moving 
with the seasons, from the plains of the Punjab and taking with them their 
heids, to anu from the Kashmir, Jammu and Kaugra hills and valleys. The 
latter are of inferior rank to the others, and though enured to every kind of 
haidsliip, are hardly suitable for military service. As already mentioned the 
Punjabi Musalman Gujars were probably converted to the Muslim faith 
during the 15th century A. D. 

When he undertakes agriculture the Punjabi Musalman Gujar is a 
patient tiller of the soil, and his physique is good. His intellectual attain¬ 
ments are always deficient and he is not superior to the Jab in this respect. 
He is free from vice and intrigue, and is of a cheery disposition. 

As in the case of the Punjabi Musalman Jabs it is impossible to describe 
the characteristics of all Punjabi Musalman Gujars as being alike. Both vary 
with the locality in which we find them, and the occupations which they 
follow. 


Iheir standard of education is low and they possess no leading families 
of high standing j these two facts combine to make it exceedingly difficult 
to find suitable young men from them for the commissioned grades. 

This tribe is dealt with more fully in chapter 5. 


Foreign Tribes. 


Among Punjabi Musalmans there are certain tribes which claim to be 
of other origin than that of Raj pub } Jab or Gujar. These may be classed as 
Foreign tribes as their advent into India is of comparatively recent date. 
They entered India in the train of the various Muhammadan invaders and 
have always been Musalmans by religion. 


The Arabs were the first Muhammadan invaders of India: they appeared 

Arab invasion of Sindh. “ Smdh dorin K th ° 8th century A. D., having 

landed at a point near the site of modern 
Karachi. They overcame the Brahmans and, leaving a garrison behind, 
marched up the Right hank of the Indus. Defeating Brahman armies en 
route they finally captured Multan. 
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lurks and Moglials. 


No Punjabi Musalman tribes appear to claim descent from these Arabs, 
though it may be that with these adventurers came the first Sag ads and 
Korea/t is. 

Mahmud of Ghazni was the next Muhammadan invader (lOUl A. D). 
Several tribes, notably the Gakkhars and Atodns , claim to have come with 

him, though it is difficult to reconcile their 

Awans and Gakkbars. statements with historical records of the 

time. 

Both Timur and Babar brought Turks and Moghuls with them. From 
the latter a number of tribes claim to be descended, and it is now the fashion 

for many Punjabi Musalman tribes to call 
themselves Moghuls . Among these are the 
Khattars , Kassars , Ghebas ) and others. 

Of the Turks but few remain, a single tribe in Hazara being the sole 
representatives. 

The Gakkliars are the only tribe which claims Persian origin. If we 

except Darius who sent an expedition to India 
about 500 B. C., the only Persian monarch 
who invaded India was Nadir Shah in 1730 A. D. He came and went 
taking much with him, but leaving no garrisons and no Persian rule. 

The Sagads and Korea his are Arabs, the former being direct descend¬ 
ants of tho Prophet and the latter of the 
J Prophet s tribe, the ancient guardians of the 

“ Kaaba ” at Mecca. Both tribes have many branches, which claim to have 
come into India at different periods. Large numbers of so-called Sag ads and 
Kordshis are of doubtful origin, and their numbers tend to increase. 

Sheikhs .—The only caste which includes miscellaneous converts is the 
t( Sheikh ” which is really a title of respect and was applied originally to the 
Arab spiritual guides. 


Persians. 


These foreign tribes have little to distinguish them from the ordinary 
Punjabi Musalman liajput • except in rare instances (especially among true 
Moghals) their physiognomy aud characteristics are those of the people among 
whom they live. 

A further account of them will be found in Chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 2.—SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

PUNJAB. 


The history of the Punjab before the advent of the Muhammadans, is a 
record of legendary events, obscure dynasties and foreign invasions, the 
sequence of which has yet to be clearly established. 

It is difficult to fix definitely when legend ends and true history begins. 

The first event which stands out as a solid historical fact, recorded by 
trustworthy writers, is the campaign of Alexander the Great, in B. C. 327— 
324. 


Before this (with the exception of the Persian expedition under Syklax), 
we have to rely for our knowledge on the legends contained in the Vedas : 
after it, the scanty information we possess has been obtained from the coius 
and inscriptions found in various parts of the country, and, for short periods, 
from the memoirs of two Chinese writers. 

The record of the expedition under Syklax was found in Persia, and is 
contained in two inscriptions. The force w*as sent out by Darius I. of 
Persia between 521 and 484 B. C. It passed through the Punjab and 
Syklax “Fitting out a Fleet of boats, navigated the Indus to its mouth 
and ultimately returned home by a sea route” (Thompson). 

He thus anticipated Alexander’s similar movement by over J GO years. 
A portion of the Punjab is supposed to have formed a Satrapy of the Persian 
Empire of Darius, and later it may have been included in the Acharaenian 
Empires of that country. 

Many centuries before this the Aryans are supposed to have entered 
India from the North West. They came in succeeding hordes which followed 
each other at great intervals of time. 

Until recently the approximate date of these immigrations was fixed at 
between 2,000 and 1,000 B. C. : but Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, in his 
“ Report on the census of 1911/’ has antedated the Aryan invasion by 3,000 
years, and fixes the date of the first xVryan movement as being not later 
than 5,000 B. C. 

This learned writer’s conclusions are based on Count Bjournstjerna’s 
“ Theogany of the Hindus/’ and are further strengthened by certain dates, 
fixed astrologically, in the Vedas. 

(< That ancient Bactrian documents called the ( Dabistan ’ found in 
Kashmir by Sir TV. Jones gives a list of Bactrian kings, who were Hindus 
whose first King reigned in Bactria, 5,000 years before Alexander’s expedition 
to India. And would thus prove that India was linked with Bactria, and 
enjoyed a splendid civilisation 6,000 B. C. or nearly 8,000 years ago.’ 
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We leam that the Aryans overcame the aboriginal tribes, whom they 

drove before them as they penetrated into the countiy. 


These aborigines bave been named iJi'civid'wtis . nothing is, however, 
known about thorn, and their origiu is hid in the mists of antiquity. The 
wild and semi-wild tribes of India, such as Sonthals and the B/ttls and 
others, arc supposed- to be their descendants. 

It is probable that a large portion of the Dravulians became subjects of 
Aryans, and an inter-mixture of blood may bave taken place. 

Pack successive swarm of the Aryans pushed their predecessors further 


into India, hast and South. 

The Aryans founded the Hindu religion and divided themselves into 
three great branches or castes ; 

The j Brahmans —the Kshalriyas —and the Vctinif/cis, which represented 
the Priestly caste, the Ruling or fighting caste, and the Trading or working 


The country was divided into principalities, under different rulers who 
waged war ou one another. 

Hinduism was the religion of the country, and the Brahmans paramount, 
until the 4-th century B. 0. when a change came. Gautama, the Buddha, 
commenced his teaching, Buddhism increased rapidly, rose to its zenith under 
_272-_ 231 B. C.— and remained the popular religion for over (300 


voars. 

In 327 B. C. Alexander the Great appeared on the scene. His Army 
entered India in two columns, the first followed the Kabul river into the 
Peshawar valley and established itself on the right bank of the Indus near 
Attock, where a bridge to span the river was commenced. 

Alexander led the second column through the mountainous country north 
of the Peshawar valley and tk? Yusufzai plains : the wild tribes of these hills 
were overcome aud the flank of the great Army made secure. Crossing the 
Indus, Alexander entered the kingdom of Ambhi, who reigned over the 
territories lying between that river and the Jhelum, and who had already 
tendered his submission. The Macedonians were guests rather than con- 

01 . s w bile at Taxila, the capital of Arabia's kingdom. Taxila has been 
identified with the ruin mounds near Skak-ki-Dkeri in the Rawalpindi 
listrict and extensive excavations are now in progress on the former site 
f this city, under the direction of the Archaeological department. 

A very complete account of Taxila, its institutions, religion and learning 
has been recorded by Arrian, the historian of Alexander’s campaign. The 











brilliant exploits which followed and their termination in the death of 
Alexander while in Persia, are too well known to need further record here. 


The effects of this campaign were but transitory, and the history of the 
Punjab was unaffected by them. The Bmhmanical chronicles do not even 
mention Alexander’s name, though his fame is established throughout 
Muhammadan Asia. 

The Macedonian garrisons were driven out of the country or submerged 
by 824 B. C. 

At the time of Alexander’s visit the Punjab appear* to have been under 
the rule of three kings, the names — Amhhi, Porus and Mousikanos have come 
down to us. The Mauryan dynasty, which consolidated these territories 
under one throne, and which ruled the Punjab (as well as a great portion of 
India), came in with Chandra Gupta in 321 B. C., and lasted for about 90 
years. The great Buddhist king Asoka, belonged to this line, and has left 
lasting monuments of his piety in the edicts, named after him, and found 
throughout India. 

Then followed the liactrian , Parthian and Rushan dynasties, which 
bring us into the third century of our era. 

Tho Bactrians had attained a considerable degree of Greek civilisation, 
and their ruling classes were Macedonian and Greek. Their princes appear to 
have ruled the Punjab from the fall of the Maury an dynasty until about the 
end of the second century B. C., when the Parthians came on the scene. 

The Parthians came from the country to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea, and are described as a nation of fierce horsemen. They were followed 
in the first century A. D. by the Kushdn emperors, who belonged to that 
section of a people known as the Yneh-chi . 

The best known of these emperors was Kanishka, whose empire included 
Bactrin, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Eastern Turkist&n as well as the Punjab. 
Kanishka, like Asoka, encouraged Buddhism , and his name is as celebrated in 
China and Tibet as that of Asoka in Burma and Ceylon. His capital was 
at Peshawar, then known as Purushapura. Dr. Marshall, Director-General 
of Archeology in India, has fixed the 2nd century A. D. as being tho period 
in which this Monarch reigned. 

During the 3rd and 4th centuries A. D. the history of the Punjab is 
shrouded in obscurity. The Gupta dynasty, commencing with a second 
Chandra Gupta, appeared in the South, about 320 A. D. : hut the Punjab 
does not seem to have come under its sway. 

The W bite Huns entered the Punjab early in the 6th century and 
remained in power until about the year 530 A. D. Their capital was 
Sakala, now identified v ith ki&lkot: aud their best known kings were I oramana 
ami Mihiragula, of whom the latter overran Kashmir. 
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These Huns “ were aldn to those other Huns, who ravaged the east of 
Europe and spread their terror far and wide by the savagery of their manners 
and the uncouthness of their appearance. They were a race of the Mongo¬ 
lian type with high cheek bones, sunken eyes and snub noses ’• (Thompson s 
History of India). With them were associated, in some obscure manner, a 

people known as the Gurjdra. . 

Though the power of the Huns did not last long, they left them mark 
on the country, “ And added a new element to the population of India 
(Thompson). ' Oneof the Royal clans of Rajput ana—the Hums, may possibly 
be their descendants, and a small Bdfoit tribe in the Punjab is known as 

The Gurjdra are supposed by some to be the ancestors of the Gujars 
and have left their name in-Gujar Khan, Gujrat, Gujranwala and Gujardt. 

The downfall of the Huns was accomplished by Yasodharman, whose name 

only has come down to us. A gap of about 100 years follows this obscure 
even fc. During this period Buddhism lost its place as the popular religion 
of the country, and the Brahmans again raised Hinduism to its former position 
and themselves to power. This change was not brought about by peaceful 
methods alone, and the Jgnicular or “ Fire-born - BdjpAt tribes are said 
to have owed their admission into the fold for the help they gave to the 

Brahmans during their struggle for supremacy. 

. After the Runs— 680 A. D— the Punjab appears to have come under 
the rule of petty Bdjpu! princes, who parcelled out the country into small 
independent states, of which, early in the 8tb century, the most important 
had their capitals at-Garh Gajni (Rawalpindi), Sidlkot, Lahore and 
..Tullundur. The Hindu Kings of Kashmir probably ruled a part of it 
until the end of the 0th century, when the North West Punjab west of 
the river Jhelum, came urder the Brahman rulers of Kabul, kwn as the 
Shahi Kings. It was these kings whom Sabuktagin, the first of the Gbaz- 
nawid (Muhammadan) dynasty overcame. 

Tn 71-2 A. P. Muhammadanism made its first appearance in the country 
with the Arab invadei'6 of Sindh. 

The Arabs under Muhammad Kasim, a cousin of the Governor of the 
province of Babylonia, entered the country near modern Karachi. A portion 
of their force came overland while the remainder were conveyed by an Arab 
fleet. Overcoming the Hindu Kings they marched up the right bank of the 
j 1H lus, and finally established themselves at Multan. “ The Arab soldier? 
remained in Sindh, where they formed Military colonies, took wives of the 
country and settled down in permanent occupancy. When the power of the 
Klialif of Bagdad and of the Provincial Governors declined, the local rulers 
be awe independent. From about the year S79 A. D- there were Sultans 
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reigning at Mansura ami Multftn." ( Thompson’s History of India.) Their 
power did not however last long and tlmir advent made little or no change 
in the religion of the country, 

Sabuktagin, the first of the Ghaznawids, added Kabul and Peshawar to 
his dominions, and defeated Jaipal, King of Lahore, at Lamgkan in 988 
A. D, He was succeeded by his son, Mahmud of Ghazni, in 998 A. D., and 
then followed the Muhammadan invasions of India. 


Mahmud is said to have undertaken 17 campaigns against India. His 
object was the destruction of all Hindu places of worship, and booty : he 
succeeded in both projects. Hindu temples were destroyed throughout the 
country and Ghazni was beautified with the spoils obtained from them. 

Mahmud's first great battle was against Jaipal, who had suffered defeat 
at the hands of his father in 988 A. D. The fight is believed to have taken 
place on the Chach plain near Hazro on the Indus. The Gakkhars, at that time 
a very powerful race, who held all the hilly country from the Margalla pass 
to the Jhelum, made an impetuous charge with 30,000 men on Mahmud's 
camp and almost decided the fate of the day in favour of Jaipal, but Mahmud 
averted disaster and won the battle. In the year 1009 A. D. Mahmud met 
the Rajput confederacy under Anandpal, the soil of Jaipal, at Bhatinda, and 
for the second time the Gakkhars nearly succeeded in turning the scale in 
favour of the Rajputs. 

Their gallant effort was, however, frustrated by an unfortunate occurrence : 
Anandpal's elephant, which had been wounded, bolted from the field, and the 
Hindus concluding that their leader was fleeing, gave way. Mahmud thus 
won his second great victory. 

Mahmud was succeeded by his son Muhammad, who was early deposed 
by Masud, another son, and put to death in 1030 A. D. Masud emulated his 
father with but poor success, and lost most of the territory he had won: 
Ghazni and a portion of the Punjab alone remained. 

The Ghaznawids were expelled from Ghazni in 1155 A. D. by Ala-ud- 
din Ghori, and the last of them took refuge in Lahore where he was captured 
by Muhammad Ghori in 1185 A, D. 

The Muhammadan occupation of the Punjab under the Ghori dynasty, 
now commenced. 

Muhammad Ghori, also known as Shahab-ud din Ghori, was;a nephew 
of Ala-ud-din, the Ghori chief, from the mountains to the west of Ghazni. 
Mahmud of Ghazni had been able to keep these chiefs in check, but on the 
decline of the Ghaznawids they rose in power and finally, as we have seen, 
wrested Ghazni apd. the 1 nnj&bfrom the house of Ghazni, 
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. The Rajput Chiefs formed a coalition under Prilbviraj, to stem the 
torrent of Muhammadan invasion, and Muslim met Hindu near Karnal m 
1191 A. D. Muhammad Ghori was defeated and his army fled. 

The following year, however, Mubammnd again led an army against the 
Rajput a, a battle was fought on the same ground as in the previous year, and 
this time the Muhammadans were victorious. Delhi was captured an< 
became the centre of Muhammadan power. 

Muhammad (Shahab-ud-din Ghori) was assassinated in 120G A. D. by a 
hand of Oakkhars or Khokhars, (it is uncertain which) who swam the river 
Indue and entered his tent at night. 

The Glioris weve followed by the dynasty known as the Slave Kings, 
which commenced with Aibak, and ruled at Delhi from 1206 to 1290 A. D. 
It was during the reign of Altamash of this line that the Moghnls fust 
appeared : Chingiz Khan ravaged the Punjab and Sindh. 

After the Slave Kings came the Afghans known as Khaljis—1290— 
1320 A. D. who were followed hv the Tuglak Shahis, 1320 1412 A. D. 

The Punjab, to the west of the Sutlej, appears at this time to have been 
under the rule of governors appointed from Delhi. 

Taimurthe Tartar (a Moghal) entered India in 1398 A. D. He crossed 
the Indus at Attock and marched on Delhi, meeting with no opposition on the 
way. Delhi was taken after a battle fought under its walls, and was given 
over to pillage and massacre. 

Taimur remained in Delhi only a fortnight, and during his return 
journey waged a merciless war against the Hindus of the Himalayan valleys. 

From 1412 to 1526 A. 1). there was no paramount power ruling in 
India, and the Punjfvb appears to have been held by Viceroys, nominally under 
the authority of the king of Delhi, but in reality more or less independent. 

In HU A. D. the Savad, Khizr Khan, Governor of Multan, seized the 
throne and established a lino known as the Soy ads, who were followed by the 
Lodis,an Afghan clan, from U51 to 1520 A. D. The third king of this 
dynasty gave great offence to the Afghan nobles, and one of them who was 
then governor of the Punjab “Invited the Moghal Babar, lostep in and 

redress their grievances” (Thompson). 

Babar, sixth in descent from Taimur, advanced on Delhi, and at Panipat, 
in April 1526 A. D. fought one of the decisive battles of the world and gained 
a great victory. He elected to stay in the country : and with him commenced 
the line of the great Moghal Emperors. 

Until the decline of the Moghal power in 1707 A. D. the Punjab w*as 
under the form of a settled Government, and in Akbar’s reign formed one of 
the fifteen “ Subahs ” or provinces, under a Viceroy, P 
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The year 1739 A. D. is memorable for the invasion of Nadia Shah. 

That such an expedition was possible shows the state of decay and 
weakness to which the Moghal power had fallen. 

Another battle was fought near Karnal, and Delhi was sacked for the 
third time. Nadir Shah took away with him to Persia an immense 
amount of booty, which included the famous Peacock throne and the 
Koh-i-nur . 

During this period, with the loss of all central control from Delhi, the 
North West Punjab seems to have broken away from authority and to have 


formed a system of small states owned by petty tribes, which were more or 
less independent. There wore the Gakkhars in the hill country between tho 
Margalla pass and the Jhelum, the Janjuas and Atvdns in the Salt 
Range, the Sials of Jhang, the Kharrals of Montgomery, and others, 
who appointed their own chiefs and farmed their own revenues. Matters 
remained in this state until the Sikhs rose to power and asserted their 
authority from Lahore. Sikh Sardars were placed as governors and, backed 
up by Sikh troops, took over the revenues. 

This was not accomplished without severe fighting, and some of the 
tribes, notably the Gakkhars and Janjuas , gave the Sikhs infinite trouble. 

From the latter half of the 18th century the North West Punjab was 
under Sikh dominion, and it so remained until the country was taken over by 
the British after the second Sikh war in 1849. 

This short sketch of the history of the Punj&b shows that, from earliest 
times, the movement of peoples into the Punjab has been from the North 
West. Until comparatively recent times almost each century has seen the 
arrival of new races—Aryans, Bactrians, Scythians, Huns and many others, 
differing widely in race, in culture and physiognomy, have entered the North 
West Punjab : some have remained and some have passed on further east and 
south. It is impossible that there has been no intermingling of blood, and 
it becomes exceedingly difficult to fix, with any degree of accuracy, the 
origin of most of the tribes which we now call Punjabi Musalmdns. 

There has, however, been also another current of immigration into the 
Punjab which this account cannot show, viz. —fro n Rajputdna and Hindu¬ 
stan into the southern and eastern parts of the Punjab, and in isolated 
instances, even farther north. 

The details of this second movement are most obscure and its causes not 
easily explained. The Manj> Punicar and Chauhan Rajputs appear to have 
been those which were most affected by it. The best known of these move¬ 
ments occurred in the reign of Ala-ud-din, of the Khalji dynasty (129G— 
1316 ), when the ancestors of the Kharrals , Tiwdnas , Ghehas and Chuddars> 
emigrated from the provinces of Hindustan to the Punjab. 
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Some retained their status and name of Rajput while others became 
Jais % but the tribes which have resulted from this second movement are 
probably of purer Rajput and Jat descent than the other Punjabi Musalmans 
who claim the same origin. 

Though Punjabi Musalm&ns have been divided into four main sections, 
Rajputs — Jats — Oujars —and Foreign tribes, in another chapter, it must 
not be concluded that this division is ethnologically correct. 

The first three of these may be considered as denoting social distinction 
as much as anything else, and it must be remembered that the word 
t€ Rajput 33 does not convey the same meaning in dhe North West Punjab as 
it does elsewhere in India. 
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CHAPTER 3.—HISTORY OF MUHAMMADANISM. 


% 


Birth of Muhammad. 


Marriage. 


Muhammad, the founder of the Musalnifinreligion, was born at Mecca in 

the year 670 A. D. His parents belonged to 
the Koresh tribe. The sanctity of the KorSsh 
dates from nearly two centuries before the birth of Muhammad, at which 
period tbe tribe acquired the guardianship of the “ Kaaba ” at Mecca. The 
(c Kaaba 33 is said to have been built by Abraham, and from remote antiquity, 
had been a centre of pilgrimage and worship for all the tribes of Arabia. 

In his early youth, Muhammad worked for his uncle, who was a well-to- 
do caravan leader trading between Syria and Arabia. In the former country 
he must have come in contact with Jews and Christians, whose doctrines and 
traditions made a great impression on his mind. 

At the age of 26 he married a wealthy widow, Khadija, and was thus 

enabled to withdraw from active work and 
devote himself to study and religious meditation. 
The Arabs at this time were steeped in idolatry. Their religion was 
The “ iiauifsdecrepit and effete, and the only individuals who 
strove to improve it was a sect of religious 
ascetics called €t Ilanifa 33 or penitents* 

Muhammad, it would appear, came into contact with the “ Hanifs ” soon 

after his marriage. Their doctrines found a 
fruitful soil in his heart, and following the 
custom of the sect, he frequently withdrew for 
considerable periods to the solitude of the desert and there meditated with 
fasting and prayer. By degrees these religious observances, acting on a 
temperament which had a natural tendency to excitement and visions, caused 
him to abandon tho circle of silent ascetics to which he belonged, and openly 
declare that he was a Prophet, commissioned by the only God, to put down 
idolatry, and restore the religion of the Patriarchs. 

During the early years of his mission it was in no sense Muhammad's 
intention to form a new religion. He sought only to secure among his own 
relations and Ilanifite associates the recognition of the old and the true. 

After a while Muhammad began to declare his doctrines openly, and 
Causes of enmity of the Meccans. tlire aten his infidel countrymen with the judg¬ 
ment of God for their contempt of His Prophet, 
and to emphasise his denunciations, he toli them stories of the terrible punish¬ 
ments inflicted upon the Jews, for similar indifference and hard-beartedness. 

, All this only served to further irritate the Meccans, for the Gods denounced 
by Muhammad were their holy things, and their attachment to the traditional 
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Muhammad declares himself a 
Prophet. 
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worship of their fathers was the greater since the prosperity of their tow n 
rested upon the sanctity of the f * Kaaba,” which, besides being a great centre 
of pilgrimage, was also a trading mart for all the tribes of Arabia. 

During the next few years Muhammad endured every species of insult 

and persecution, at the hands of the people of 
Persecution of Muhammad and Mecca< He finally decided to abandon Mecca, 

and fled to Yathreb, whose inhabitants had 
taken kindly to the new doctrine. This flight—or (t Hijra” took place in 
622 A. D. and has become the era of Islam. It marks the change of 
Muhammadanism from the doctrines of an obscure sect of Arab reformers to 
a new religion destined to be one of the most powerful influences of civilisa¬ 
tion the World has ever known. 


Yathreb was henceforth named the city of the Prophet— ec Medinat-un- 
Nabi ” or shortly Medina. 

Until his flight Muhammad had steadily declined to use force as an 

Doctrine of “ Jihad.” auxiliary in spreading his doctrines. He now 

declared that he was authorised to have recourse 
to arms in his own defence, and soon after received the divine command 
to wage holy wars or i( Jihads” for the conversion or extermination of 
unbelievers. 

Muhammad was now not merely a Prophet, he had been elected chief 
magistrate of Medina. By wise decisions and the creation of law and 
justice where previously only violence existed, he greatly strengthened his 
position and acquired political as well as spiritual power. 

After a series of minor victories, which caused large accessions of 
followers, Muhammad, in 630, advanced against Mecca with an army of 
10,000 men. His followers were at the gates before the Meccans became 

aware of their approach. Seeing that resist- 4 
ance was hopeless the people surrendered, and 
the Moslems entered the city. Muhammad insisted that there should be no 
bloodshed, he took pains to preserve the sanctity of the city, and confirmed 
all its rights and privileges. Besides the abolishing of idols, every sanctuary, 
except the u Kaaba,” was destroyed. The last he spared, and made it the 
recognised centre of Isldm. Thus the Meccan worship gained a new and 
unique importance, and Mecca became’to the Muhammadans what Jerusalem 


had been to the Jews. 

After the capture of Mecca, the faith of IslSm rapidly spread through¬ 
out Arabia. But success had given Muhammad wider aims, and before his 
death in 632, he had begun to extend his '' Jihads " or holy wars against all 
the neighbouring countries. 
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Within six years of his death the Byzantine Greeks had been driven out 

of Syria, and Persia and Egypt subdued by his successors. Koine, Africa 

•p , and Spain followed in succession, and within a 

Rapid Growth of Islam. . 

century the Muslims had pushed their con¬ 
quests into the heart of France. All Europe would probably have been over¬ 
run by the soldiers of the Crescent, had not a strong resistance been awakened 
by the Crusades and the foundation of Military monastic orders, such as the 
Templars and H ospitalers of St. John. 

On the death of Muhammad disputes arose as to who should be appointed 
his “ Khalifa ” or representative. Eventually the choice fell on Abu Bakr, 
l ^ fri en( l and father-in-law of the Prophet. 

Abu Bakr died in 634 A. D. and was succeeded 
b\ Omar, who was also a father-in-law to the Prophet, in preference to Ali, 
his adopted son, because the latter refused to govern according to the “ Hadis ” 
as well as according to the Koran. 

The “ Hadis ;; or “ traditions yy are spoken of collectively as the Sunneh , 

r , whence the name “ Sunni ” given to that sect 

The Hadis. D 

of Muhammadans who follow them. The 

“ Hadis ” are not embodied in the Koran . 

Khalif Omar died in 644 and was succeeded by Osman, but the latier’s 
partiality for and favouritism of, his kinsfolk, gave rise to a mutiny in 656 A. D. 

n J a in which he lost his life. On Osm&Fs assas- 

2nd and 3rd Khalif. . ... 

smation All (the adopted son of the Prophet) 

was elected Ahalif unconditionally. He however met with much opposition 

from Moawiyeh, a follower of his predecessor, who compelled him to come 

to terms. This led to a conspiracy among his own partisans, three of whom 

murdered him at the doors of a mosque. A great mausoleum was afterwards 


erected over his tomb, which became the site of the town of Meshed, one of 
the holiest shrines of the Shiah pilgrims. 

On Alis death in 661 A. D. his eldest son Hassan was elected to the 
Khalifate, but lie resigned office in favour of Moawiyeh, on condition that he 

Rise Of the Omayyads. should resume it on the latter's demise. Moa¬ 
wiyeh, however, who wished his son Yazid to 
succeed him, caused Hassan to be murdered by his wife. Yazid succeeded 

his father, and the Omayyad dynasty was thus firmly established in the 
Kalifate. 

Lp to this time the office of Khalifa was elective and democratic, 
but Moawiyeh, whilst retaining the form of election, made it in reality 
hereditary. 

With the accession of Moawiyeh the Omayyad came into power, and 

from this time, the feud between the Hashmi (the KorSsh tribe to which 
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Muhammad belonged) and the Omayyad, which originated two centuries 
before the birth of Muhammad and had been passed on from generation to 
generation, received fresh impulse. 

Hussain, the second son of Khalifa Ali, had never acknowledged the 
title of Yazid, -and when the Muslims of Mesopotamia invited lnm to release 
them from the Omayyad, he proceeded to Inik, accompanied by his family 

and a few retainers, to place himself at the 
head of the former. On the way, at Kerbela, 
Hussain was overtaken by an Omayyad army and, after a heroic struggle 
lasting four days, he and his following were all slaughtered, save the women 
and a child named Ali. 

This took place on the 10th of Muharram in the year 680 A. D. It is 
in commemoration of this event that the Shiahs of India and Persia obseive 
the first ten days of the MuhaTram as a period of mourning. 

Thus within Islam, from earliest times, there have been two rival factions, 
the Hasmites and the Omayyad . 

The Eashmites are to-da.y, represented 'by the Shiahs, and the Omay- 
Shiahs and Sunnis. yad by the Sunnis. 

The Shiahs believe in the absolute sanctity of the descendants of Ali. 
They maintain that on the death of Muhammad the office or Imam vested by 
divine right in Ali, and after him in his two sons Hassan and Hussain, and 
they reject as usurpers, the first three Imams Abu Bakr, Umar and Osman. 

They detest the memory of the Omayyad EJialifs who wrested the 
Khalifate from its rightful holder, and in parti- 

Shiahs and the Muharram. ^ ^ of who glew t he martyr 

Hussain. They observe the first ten days of Muharram as a fast in com¬ 
memoration of the martyrdom of Ali and his sons, and carry about “ Tdziahs/’ 
meant to represent the tombs of the two latter, with loud lamentation and 
mourning. 

The Sunnis observe only the tenth day of Muharram and abhoi the 
“tdziahs” They consider themselves the only 

SunnU and tbc Muharram - orthodox followers of Muhammad on the ground 
that they accepted Abu Bakr, Omar and Osman as rightful Khali/s, and that 
they submit themselves to the authority of the " Sunneh ” or “ Hadis ” 
recognising six books of the “ Hadis/’ 

The Shiahs recognise only four books, “ later and incomparably less 

trustworthy compilations/' 

The Muhammadan Religion. 

The Sunnis are divided into four schools:— Hanifi s Shafaiy Maliki, and 
Hamldli Those of Northern India belong almost entirely to the first. 
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The Shiah or J.mamate doctrine contains the germ of Schism. The 

Sluah aspect of the Imams. Imamate beiu S a % ht ^ which l 5assed b ? 

natural descent from one to the other, the 

Imdm are prophets and divine, and this heritage is inalienable. Thus the 
second Imdm , Hassan, the eldest son of Ali, although he resigned the Khali- 
fate could not resign the Imamate which had-descended to him, and on his 
death passed by inheritance to Hussain. Its subsequent devolution followed 
the natural line of descent, thus:— 

Ali (the first Imdm) 



Hassan (the 2nd Imam) 

Hussain (the 3rd Imam) 

Ali II, Zainl-Abid-din (4th) 



Muhammad Bakr (5th) 



1 

Jafir Sadiq (6th) 


Ismail 

Hnsa Kazim (7th) 

- 


Ali III (8th) 


Muhammad Zaqi (9th) 

Ali IV (10th) 

Hassan Askari (11th) 

Muhammad Abul Qasim or Imam Mahdi (12th) 

Jafir, the sixth Imdm y nominated Ismail, his eldest, son, but on the 
latter's premature death he declared that Musa was his heir to the exclusion 
of Ismail's children. 

The claims of Ismail were supported by one party among the Shiahs 
despite the declaration of Jafir, and thus was founded the Ismail sect who 
Ismail sect. held that the last visible Imdm was Ismail, 

after whom commenced the succession of 
concealed Imams . 

The other party, the Imdmites, support the claims of Musa, and believes 
that the 12th lmdm } Muhammad, is still alive, that he wanders over the 
earth and is destined to re-appear. 

Shiahs include the u Majusi” or fire-worshippers among the a Ahl-i- 
Kitab ” or people of the book, while Sunnis only acknowledge Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, and Muslims as Kitabiahs." There are also minor differences in their 
manner of offering prayers and performing ablution. The principal difference 
being that Sunnis , when piaying, cross the armB over the breast, while Shiahs 
<r Zakia ” of Shiahs, keep the arms straight by the sides. Shiahs 

moreover permit a sort of religious compromise 
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called <c Zdlcia " (guarding oneself), a pious fraud whereby the Shiah believes 
himself justified in either smoothing down or denying the peculiarities of 
his religious faith to save himself from religious persecution. And a Shiah 
can therefore pas 9 himself off as a Sunni , and even curse the twelve Imams, 
in order to avoid molestation. In the Punjab Shiahs are often shy of 
owning their faith. 

Another sect which may be mentioned is that of the Wahabis , founded 
about 150 years ago by a man named Muhammad. His followers, for 
obvious reasons, could not call themselves Muhammadans, so named their 
sect after the founder's father, Abdul Wahab. 

This sect are very puritanical and reject all traditional teaching except 

that of the Prophet's companions. They pro¬ 
hibit pilgrimages to shrines or tombs, and in 


Wahabis. 


other respects try to restore Islam to its pristine purity. They are extremely 
fanatical and fond of advocating “Jihad ” or holy wars against infidels. 

The great majority of Punjabi Musalmans are Sunnis. 


Doctrine. 

The Koran is the gospel of Muhammadanism, embodying the teaching 
and precepts of the Prophet. 

The Koran , or Muhammadan bible, was not arranged until after 
Muhammad's death, when his friend and father-in-law, the Khalif Abu 
Bakr, compiled it from various sources, and made over the manuscript to 
Hafsa, one of the Prophet's widows. Muhammad asserted that the doc¬ 
trines contained in the book had been revealed to him, chapter by chapter, 
by the Angel Gabriel. 

Some years later the Khalif Osman ordered a number of copies to be 

made from the original in Ilafsa's charge, and 
The Kor&n. av oid all doubts and disputes, burned every 

version which differed in any way from that of Abu Bakr. 

The work is written in prose, and apart from its religious importance, 
is a model of literary elegance, and a perfect storehouse of the purest and 
most classical Arabic. 

The name given to this religion by its founder was Islfim, signifying 
“ safety " or cf salvation," its adherents being called either Muhammadans, 
Musalmans, Muslims, or Momins. 

The cardinal principle of Muhammadanism is a belief in the Unity 
of God and the acceptance of Muhammad as the messenger of God. ct The 
central proposition which regulates the structure of Islam, is that there 
is fear in Nature, and the object of Islam is to free man from fear. It is 

fear that dominates man. The essential nature of man consists in will, not 
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Fatalism 

doctrine. 


not a Muhammadan 


Sensual paradise. 


Paradise for womon. 


intellect or understanding. That a man's fate is written on his forehead is 
entirely of Hindu origin." (Extract from a lecture by Dr. Sheikh 
Muhammad Iqbal, M.A.) 

The Koran inculcates belief in the immortality of the soul, man's moral 

responsibility for his life on earth as distinct 
from fatalism, a day of judgment, and in the 
hereafter a reward of existence in paradise, 
or a punishment—not eternal but only for purifying and fitting the soul 
to dwell in paradise eventually. 

The Koranic description of a sensual paradise, although accepted 
literally by many Muslims, is entirely allego¬ 
rical and symbolical, pictured to suit the 
comprehension of the people among whom, and the age in which, the 
Muhammadan gospel was preached. 

The Muhammadan paradise, however, holds no place for women. True, 
there is a special paradise for women, but 
lower than that to which the male Muslim 
aspires, and but few women can attain it by great merit. In fact there is no 
place for women in the Muhammadan religion. 

The Muhammadan creed enjoins prayer, charity, truthfulness, industry 
and thrift, justice, filial devotion and humanity to animals. 

Periodical fasting as an exercise in subjugation of the senses, and 
purification before prayer are prescribed. As 
regards the former “ but he amongst you who 
shall be ailing or on a journey (shall fast) an equal number of other days, 
and they that are able to keep it (and do not) shall make atonement bv 
maintaining a poor man.” Regarding the latter, purification, only the 
hands, face and feet as the parts most likely to be soiled, is intended. 
Conditions may exist, however, which may render ablutions impossible, and 
a soldier in the field, a traveller in the desert, the denizens of a wintry land, 
and others similarly situated, may dispense with ablution before prayer. 

To keep alive the feeling of brotherhood and to perpetuate the memory 

of the sacred spot where the great message 
was delivered, Muhammadans are directed, if 
circumstances permit, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca (The Hajj). 

Polygamy is allowed: A man may marry one, two, three or fom 
wives provided he can deal with them with “ equity.” Very few however 
nowadays take unto themselves a greater burden tbjyLOjie. 

Concubinage lB n0 ^ forbidden. is- allowed; but deprecated. 


Fasting and Purification. 


The Hajj. 


Drinking intoxicants is reprehended, 
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Envy and mischief-making, pride and vanity, are alike condemned, and 
compulsion in religion is strictly forbidden. 

In connection with the latter the Koran says, “ Verily those who 
believe and those who are Jews, Christians, or Sabaeans, whoever hath faith 
in God and the last day, and worketh that which is right and good, for 
them shall be their reward with their Lord, there will bo no fear on them, 
neither shall they be grieved/” 


The Khutbah. 


The “ Tasbih ” or Muhammadan 
rosary. 


Religions Observances and Festivals. 

The Khutbah is the oration or sermon 
delivered every Friday and on the Id-ul-fitr 
and the Id-ul-Zohar , after the mid-day prayer. 

(i Zikr ” is the religious ceremony or act of devotion practised by the 
Zikr various religious orders of u Fakirs^” and 

“ dervishes.” “ Zikrs ” are either recited 
aloud or in a low voice or mentally. The most common form of l< Zikr ” 
is a recital of the ninety-nine names of God, for Muhammad promised to 
those of his followers who recited them a sure entrance to paradise. 

The Tasbih consists of ninety-nine beads and 
is used to facilitate the repetition of the ninety- 
nine names of God. 

In addition to the Zikr already mentioned, there are four others even 
more generally used. They are used as exclamations of joy and surprise, 
such as “ Subhfin Allah,” “ Holiness be to God,” “ Alham-do-Lilla,” 
‘‘Thanks be to God,” “ La-ilaka-il-lai-lahu, ” “ There is no deity but God,” 
“ Allah-Akbar,” “ God is great.” 

The repetition of two of these sentences a hundred times, morning and 
evening, ensures forgiveness for all venial sins. 

Eadi Musjid has its Imam , who leads the daily prayers and is in receipt 

Iindms, Moulvies and Mullas, ° f the reVenU6S ° £ the Mu 'V ul > while the 

Moulvies and Mullas are the teachers of the 

Faith, and correspond, more or less, to our doctors of divinity. 

The religion of Isldm comprises two essentials— “ hnan ” or u implicit 
faith,” and “ Bin ” or “ practical religion.” 

The foundations of the Muhammadan religion are five in number :— 

1. The recital of the “ Raima ” or creed. 

2. The observance of the “ Namaz ” or “ Sul a ” i.e. y the five prescri¬ 

bed periods of prayer. 

3. The observance of the “ Roza ” or thirty days fast of Ramaz&n. 

4. The bestowal of “ Zakat ” or alms. 

5. The performance of the “ Hajj ” or pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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u Nam6z " or ftvo periods of 
prayer. 


Of these the Kalima is by far the most important. It consists of 
repeating the following Arabic sentence correct as follows — (C La-ilaha- 
illallaho Muhammad-ur-Rasul 'Allah .”—“ there is no God but God, and 
Muhammad is His Messenger.” 

It is in fact the Muslim confession of faith, and has to be repeated when 
any one is converted to Islam. 

Namaz or Sicla is the name given to the five periods of prayer which a 

devout Musalman is required to observe daily. 
The prescribed periods are—daybreak, 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, before sunset, after sunset, 
and on retiring to rest. 

The regular form of prayer begins with the “ Niyyat ” or introduction 

“ Tafebir and Rikat.” which is recited in the “ Quiarn ” or standing 

position, the right hand placed on the left and 
the eyes looking to the ground in self-abasement. Next- follows the 
“ Kateha 33 i.e ., the recital of the first chapter of the Koran , after which come 
<f Takbir-i-Ruku " and the “ Tahbir-i-Sijd ah /' the former repeated while 
making an inclination of the head and body and placing the hands upon the 
knees, and the latter in the attitude of <c Sijdah ” or prostration, in which the 
forehead is made to touch the ground. Then raising the head and body and 
sinking backward on the heels and placing the hands on the thighs, the wor¬ 
shipper says the “ TaJcbir-i-Jalsa ” in the cf Quiam '■ or standing position as 
before. A “ Tahbir 33 in the standing position completes each “ Rikat ” or 
form of prayer. 

Each “ Tahbir 33 consists of a number of pious ejaculations repeated 
several times such as “ AJlah Akbar "— <c God is great.” 

Namaz may be said in private or in company, or in the Musjid. The 

latter is considered the most meritorious, and 
must be preceded by the (< Azdn 33 or call to 
prayer recited by the “ Muezzir ” or crier of the Musjid . 

All prayers must be made in the direction of Mecca. 

The Roza or thirty days fast takes place in the month of Ramazan . The 

The Roza or thirty days fast.- R amazdn according to our calendar changes 

about a period of ten days in each year, e.g., if 
it commences on the 10th day of September in one year it will commence 
about the 31st of August in the following year, and so on. The fast is strictly 
observed from sunrise to suuset daily : the fast does not commence in India 
until the new moon is seen and the news telegraphed all over the country by 
the Imams of the ‘ Jumma May id ” at Delhi. If the sky is overcast and 
the moon not visible, the fast commences on the completion of thirty days 
from the beginning ^ previous month. The fast of the Ramazan should 


Tho “ Azan ” or call to prayer. 
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be kept by every Musalman except the sick, the aged and women who aio 
either pregnant or nursing their children. Soldiers on service and travellers 
are also exempt. In the case of a sick person or a traveller, the fast should be 
kept as soon as circumstauces permit. 

The term Zakat literally means “ purification.” It is the name now 
•riven to the legal alms which every devout 
“ Zakat ” ° r alms glvlDS ' Musalman is enjoined by the Koran to bestow 
upon the poor or to devote for religious purposes. “ Zakat ” should be given 
annually on five descriptions of property, viz., Money, cattle, fruit, merchan¬ 
dise, and land, provided the donor has been the possessor of a minimum 
amount of each for a year. The 24 per cent, on money, cattle and merchan¬ 
dise should be given, but on land the amount may vary from l-20th to 1-1 Oth. 

The Hajj is enjoined on all Muhammadans possessing the means to 

perform it. Pilgrimages to minor shrines of 
The Hajj or pilgrimage. called “ Ziarat ” to distinguish them 

from the Hajj or great pilgrimage to Mecca. 

All Musalmans who have performed the Ilajj enjoy the title of “ Hdji ” 
and may wear a green turban as an outward indication of their rank. 

All Punjabi Musalmans are, of course, not devout Muhammadans, and 
as a rule satisfy themselves with the following 
observances:— 


Observances by the masse*. 


1. The performance of circumcision. 

% The five daily prayers (which cannot be said to be strictly observed 
by the majority). 

S. The assembled prayers on Friday in a mosque. 

4. The abhorrence of pork. 

5. The clipping of the moustache in the centre. 

6. Observance of the fast of Ramazan and the celebration of the id. 


The practice is common all over the Punjab but most prevalent in the 

Western Punjab, where ^jevery single person is 
supposed to have a Pir or preceptor, who 
initiates him into the secrets of divine worship and guides him in his 
spiritual progress. No one can inspire confidence as a truthful or straight¬ 
forward man until he ha3 done “ BaPat” (affiliated himself) to some Pir. 
On< e this i6 done, the “ Murid ;; (disciple) depends upon the Pir for helping 
him through all his difficulties and having him absolved of all his sins. 
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Fakirs and Darweslies. 


Firs are a class separate from tlie priest or Mulla ; Sayads are generally 
selected. 

Those who engage in war against infidels are called Ghazis, and their 

reward is distinctly indicated in the follow¬ 
ing quotations from the Koran — ct God hath 
indeed promised paradise to every one, but God hath preferred those that 
fight for the faith.” And “ Those who fight in defence of God's true 
religion God will not suffer their works to perish.” 

The title of “ShaMcl ” or martyr is given to any one who dies as a 

soldier for the faith ; accidently at the hands 
Shalnd9, of another ; from the plague or by drowning ; 

by the accidental fall of a wall; by burning ; from hunger ; through refus¬ 
ing to eat unlawful food; and while performing the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The word Fakir means “poor/' it is used in the sense of one “poor in 

the sight of God ” rather than " one in need 
of worldly assistance.’'’ Darwesh is derived 
from the Persian “ I)ar ” a door, and is applied to those who beg alms from 
house to house. Both terms are generally used for those who lead religious 
lives. Those FaJcirs who attain to a high degree of sanctity are called “ Firs ” 
and tc Waits,” while those who attain the highest rank are called “ Ghaus.” 

Belief in angels is enjoined by the Koran. Of these the feur most 
Angels important are Gabriel who is God’s messenger, 

Michael who is the protector of the Jews, 
Israfil who will sound the last trump at the final resurrection of the dead, 
and Azrael the angel of death. Besides the above, there are a few angels to 
whom special functions are allotted. The “ Muaqqibat ” are recorders of 
good and evil and are perpetually engaged in noting down a man’s actions 
whether good or evil ? Munkir and A’akir are two black angels with blue 
eyes, whose business it is to interview every man in his grave, and ascertain 
the genuineness of his faith in Allah and His Prophet Muhammad. 

The devil is known as 111 is or Shaitan, and is considered to lie a fallen 
Devil and Jinns. au g e l turned out of paradise because he refused 

to do homage to Adam. Jinns are really the 
old household gods worshipped by the Arabs before their conversion to 
.lam. Jinns aie of two kinds—good and evil. The former extremelv 
handsome, the latter repulsively ugly. 

The six prophets recognised by Islam are Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 

Tbe prophets of Islam. Jesus and Muhammad. Each of these is 

. . supposed to have been entrusted with special 

missions, and to have brought new laws for the guidance of mankind which 
successively abrogated those that preceded them. The Koran is supposed to 
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contain everything worthy of record contained in all previous works, so that 
all that a Muslim need know is AlUtal or the Book, also called Almosliaf, 
the Volume, and Koran Sharif, the noble Koran, 

Food. 

A Muslim (in theory) cannot object to feed with a Christian so long as 
the food he eats is « haldl.” Any objection to do so must arise from 
ignorance, or, in the case of Indian Muhammadans, from a lingering 
adherence to the caste prejudices of his Hindu ancestors. 

No animal’s flesh is lawful food to a Muslim unless it has been 

“haUled," i.e., slaughtered in the manner 
Rules regarding tlio slaughter p rescr ibed in the Koran, viz., by drawing a 

knife across the throat, and cutting the wind¬ 
pipe, the carotid arteries, and the gullet, repeating at the same time the 
words: “Bismillau Utah Akbar” “In the name of the Almighty God.” 

A clean animal so slaughtered becomes lawful food for Musalmans whether 
killed by Jews, Christians or Muhammadans. 

The following creatures are “ Ilalal ” or lawful:— 

(1) Animals that are clovenfooted and chew the cud, and are not 

beasts of prey. 

(2) Birds that do not seize their prey with their claws or wound 

them with their bills, but pick up food with their beaks. 

(S) Fish that have scales. 

(4) Locusts. 

The hare is lawful for Sunnis but not so for Shiahs. 

Ilorse-flesh and fish found dead in the water are generally considered 
unclean. Swine’s flesh is held in utter abhorrence. 


Festivals. 

An account of the principal festivals of Islflm may appropriately be 

prefaced with a list of the twelve Muham- 
The Muhammadan year. ma(kn mont l ls . The twelve lunar divisions 

into which Musalmans divido their year are as follows : 


Mnbarram. 

Rajab. 

Safar. 

Sbabau. 

Rabi-ul-awal. 

Ramazan. 

llabi-ul-abhit% or Rabbus-sani. 

Shawal. 

Jftinadi-ul-awal. 

Zul Quadah, or 

j ama j;.us-3ftU!, or Jamadi-ul-aklhr. 

Zul Hajja. 







The Id-ul-fifcr. 


The Id-ul-zoha or Bakr-Id. 
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The Id-nl-fitr or breaking of tbe fast forms the conclusion of the 

Ramazan or Muhammadan Lent. It is held on 
the first day of the month of Sbawal, imme¬ 
diately after the conclusion of the Roza. On this day after making pro¬ 
pitiatory offerings to the poor, the people assemble in the principal mosque 
or Masjid and proceed to kh&Idgah, a special place of worship, and there 
the Khuteeb or priest reads the service. The prayers should he read between 
7 or 8 a.m. and noon and should not he deferred till later. At the close of 
the service the members of the congregation salute and embrace each other, 
and returning to their homes, spend the rest of the day in feasting and 
merriment. 

The Id-ul-zoha or Balcr-Id is held on the ninth of the month called 

Zul Hajja. The festival is said to commemo¬ 
rate Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son 
Ismail; it is perhaps the greatest of the Muhammadan festivals, and is 
celebrated throughout Islam. At this feast every Muhammadan who is in 
possession of the regulated means, i.e., fifty-seven rupees or seven totals of 
gold, besides a house and furniture, is bound to sacrifice either a he-goat, 
or ram, or cow, or female camel at the Idgah in the name of God. This 
sacrifice is generally called Kurbani, and the flesh of the victim is divided 
into three portions, one is reserved for the sacrifieer himself; a second is 
given in alms to the poor and indigent ; the third is bestowed among relatives 
and friends. 

The sacrifice of a cow or camel is held to he equivalent to that of seven 
goats or rams. The special reason given for the sacrifice of the camel is 
that those who offer up this animal will find them in readiness to assist 
them over the pul sir at or bridge which separates heaven and hell, over 
which all mankind will have to cross on the resurrection day. The righteous 
will pass over it with ease, and with the swiftness of lightning; but the 
wicked will miss their footing, and fall headlong into hell. 

The Maharram hi Id or feast of the Muharram commences on the first 
°f the month of that name and is continued for ten days. The period is 
observed by the Shiahs to commemorate the martyrdom of Ali and of Hassan 
and Hussain ; but the Ashura or last day of the festival is also held sacred 
*->y Sunnis as it commemorates the birth of Adam and Eve and the creation 
°f heaven, hell, and the human race. 

Muhammad enjoined on his follower the observance of ten customs 
during the Muharram, viz.- 1. Bathing; 2. Wearing fine apparel; 3. Apply- 
l l>s Surm a* to the eyes; 4. Pasting; 5. Prayers; 6. Cooking more food 


# Antimony. 
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than usual; 7. Making peace with one’s enemies, or establishing it among 
others; 8. Associating with pious or learned Moulvies ; 9. Taking compas¬ 
sion on orphans ; and 10. Bestowing alms. 

The ceremonies of the Muharram vary greatly m different places, hut 
the following are the main features of the festival as observed by Shiahs. 

A few days before the Muharram a place is prepared called an Imamhara 
or Ashurkhdm in the centre of which is a pit, in which fires are kindled at 
night Across these fires the people fence with sticks and swords, and. -while 
dancing round them, call out « Ya Mi Shah Ilassan, Shah Hussaiul Hal 
dost ! Rahio 1” Oh Ali ! Noble Hussain 1 Noble Hussain! Alas friend . 
Stay ' etc. These cries are repeated until the people are worked up to the 
highest pitch of excitement. They then form themselves in a circle and beat 
their breasts : while the Moulvies read extracts from the Rowzatul-Shaliadat 
or Book of Martyrs. 

On the seventh day of the Muharram banners are conveyed in proces¬ 
sion and representations are made of the marriage of Kasim who married 
Hussain’s daughter on the morning of the battle of Kerbela in which the latter 

lost his life. On the eighth day a spear is carried about in the morning to 

represent Hussain’s head which was carried on the point of a javelin, and 
in the evening there are processions of men carrying banners and represen¬ 
tation of a horse-shoe the emblem of Hussain’s celebrated charger. On the 
ninth day the festival concludes with illumination and processions of taints 
or tams which are supposed to be models of Hussain's tomb at Kerbela. 
They o-enerally consist of a bamboo frame work covered over with tinsel and 
coloured paper, inside which are two miniature ullums or tombs, intended 
to represent those of Hassan and Hussain. The last or tenth day is the 
shahadat-ka-roz, or ‘ day of martyrdom.’ On it, from 9 a.m. to 3 r.M. 
all the tazias are conveyed in state from the imdmbaras to some open ground 
near a tank or river where they are either dipped or thrown into the water. 
As a general rule, however, they are only formally immersed and then stripped 
of their ornaments which are retained for future use. 

The Shab-i-Barat is ‘ the night of record.’ It is observed during the 
evening of the fifteenth day of the month of Shaban, and is so called because 
according to Muhammad the Almighty on that night registers all actions 
which men are to perform in the course of the ensuing year. Uneducated 
Muhammadans often call the Shab-i-Barat the Shah Quadr , or night of 
power ’ and thus confuse it with the Lylat-ul Quadr, a totally distinct festival 
which takes place ou the 27th night of the month of Ramazan. 

The Bara Wafat commemorates the death of the Prophet which occurred 
the 12th of the month known a9 Rabbi-ul-Awal. Devout Muhammadans 
assemble daily, morning and evening, either in the mosque or at their own 
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houses, and recite extracts from the Hadis * describing the virtues of the 
Prophet. They also read the Burdn and the Wafat-nama or story of the 
Prophet's death. Special reverence is paid to all personal tokens relating to 
Muhammad. These are generally hairs from the Prophet's beard, or Kadam - 
e-Rasuls, i.e, impressions of his footstep. The latter are fairly numerous 
for it is related that Muhammad was one day ascending a hill and became so 
angry, that the ground he was treading grew soft as wax from the heat of 
his wrath, and thus retained forty impressions of his footstep. One of 
these may be seen at Secunderabad, to which multitudes annually resort 

The Alcliiri CJiahar Shamha, or last Wednesday of the month of Safar, 
is observed as a festival by most Muhammadans, because the Prophet, having 
experienced some mitigation of the disease that ultimately caused his death, 
took his last bath on that day. Among devout Muhammadans it is usual on 
this occasion to write texts from the Koran on slips of paper, and then to 
wash off the ink with water, and drink the liquid to secure immunity from 
misfortunes. The day is observed as a holiday, and is spent in prayer and 
amusement. 

* The Hadis tiro records of the sayings of the Prophet. They form the oral law of the 
Mvi9almau legislator and are regarded a as supplement to the Kordn . 
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CHAPTER 4.—CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES. 


Ceremonies relating to birth. 


1. When a child is born the Mullah is sent for and utters the call to 

prayer (bang or azdn) in the child's ear, receiv¬ 
ing a small present. 

After a few days the child's hair is cut and a name is given it and 
presents are made to the midwife, mullah , and menials. The usages are the 
same on the birth of both boys and girls, but the rejoicings are much greater 
on the birth of the former. 

Circumcision (sunnat or lliaina lama ) is performed up to 8 or 12 years 

of age by the nai when sweetmeats are 
Circumcision. . ., . , , 

distributed and the nai receives a small 

present of money. 

Marriage. 

3. Marriage according to Muhammadans is a sacrament and not merely 
a social function or a matter of convenience. 

Although the Musalman tribes of the*Punjab are, to a large extent, of 

Restriction as to marriage. Hindu ori S in » Muhammadan Law has had 

such a strong effect as regards inter-marriage, 
that it has entirely abrogated the rule forbidding marriage between relations, 
in fact the endeavour is always made to arrange marriages within the circle 
of near relations, and marriages between first cousins are common. If it is 
found necessary to go further afield a bride is usually sought within the tribe, 
failing even that, a marriage is arranged with a girl from a tribe of equal or 
only slightly lower status. 

Punjabi Musalmans will give their daughters only to tribes of equal or 
higher social position. 

All tribes will give their daughters to Sayads , but they do so with 
increasing unwillingness. 

The only abiding rule is that in every marriage the husband's family 
must be at least equal in social estimation to that of the wife. 

4. Marriage is nearly always preceded f}y formal betrothal ( nata , 

lurmai or mangetoa) which usually takes 
place between the ages of 10 and 15. 

Afiei some preliminary negotiations conducted by the nai, or 
mirasi , oi a kinsman, a date is appointed upon which the boy's father 
pio\ides (jin, a small sum of money, clothes for the girl, and jewels 
according to their station-very often a plain ring. These are placed on 
the head of the nai, ^vho with the mirasi accompanies the boy's father 

p 3 
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to the girl's house. In Rawalpindi and Attock a clove, and in Shahpur 
some coloured thread is also sent. 

The girl's father takes the guv inside, and the nai takes care of 
the rest. That night the girl's father gives a feast to the boy's father and 
others, and next morning the girl's relations assemble and feast the guests, 
and place the guv sent by the boy's father, before all the relations of the 
girl. The other articles—clothes, jewels, clove, etc., etc., taken charge of by 
the nai , are placed in a thal or open vessel, and set before the girl's 
relatives. 

The Mullah then comes forward and prays for a blessing‘on the betro¬ 
thal (dua hhair) which is sometimes repeated three times. 

The gur is then divided amongst all present, and all the other 
articles are taken by the girl's relatives. In some districts one rupee is placed 
in the girl's hand as a token [nishan ). 

Presents are made to the Mullah , nai, and mirasi, and the boy's 
father and relatives then take leave. The clove brought by them, coloured 
with saffron, is at the same time returned by the girl's father to the boy's 
father. 

Occasionally, too, pugris are given to some of those accompanying the 
boy's father. 

The girl's father then feeds his own relatives and dismisses them. 

The girl's female relatives at this time sing songs of rejoicing. 

In the Jhelum district on the ‘Id following, the boy's parents send a 
present of clothes, ornaments and money and some eatables, according to their 
status, for the girl. 

Among some Musalmtin tribes a Brahman accompanies the nai and 
Mirasi 

Others do without any formal ceremony except that of having the <f dua 
hit air " recited in the presence of the assembled relatives. It is not usual to 
write out a contract of betrothal. 

r>„ The date “nhad” of the actual marriage is fixed at another meeting, 


accompanied by ceremonies and courtesies, 
arranged at the instance of the boy's father. 


Marriage. 


In the Rawalpindi district coloured threads are presented on which a knot 
ip tied by the Mullah or a Brahman, for each day remaining before the 
marriage ceremony. In the Gujrat district a red thread ( dhaga maulika ) with 
a knot in it as a token that the wedding will take place on a certain date, is 
pent by the boy's father. 

After fixing the date the parents of both parties despatch presents of 
guv, etc., to their more distant relatives and friends by tfie hands pf the 
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Hat, who receives small presents of money or of grain at. each house. This 
practice is known as sending the " gandh” 

A week before the wedding, the ceremony of anointing with oil is per¬ 
formed. In the afternoon the female relatives and those of the mirasi 
assemble and sing at the houses of the bride and bridegroom. They place 
each of the betrothed, nt their respective houses, upon an inverted basket in 
the yard of the house and four women hold a canopy over his or her head. 

Then the tailor and washerman tie a skein of thread {gaud) on his or her 
right wrist. In some districts the thread is red and white, and in others 
it is black with an iron ring attached to which is tied- some sarsuu, etc. 
This custom is known as " binda” Then the women make a preparation 
of sweet-scented leaves pounded with the flour of gram and to this they 
add oil ;'with this they anoint his or her body. 

From that day until after the wedding the betrothed do no work but 
get good food. Tbe bridegroom keeps constantly with him two or three 
friends (< sabalct ), who get their food in his house. A procession follows in 
which he promenades round the village, attended by mirasin with pipes 
and drums, and women, with loud singing. At this lime the bridegroom 
wears dirty clothes and carries a sword or knife to protect himself, as it is 
said, from jins . In the Jhelum district, at this time, the girl is dressed 
in red cloth, her hands and feet are stained with henna , and the braids of 
her hair are loosened. 

After this ceremony the bride is carefully watched and guarded for fear 
the jins may do her mischief. 

From this time until the marriage procession the women of both houses 
assemble and sing. 

Following this comes the ceremony of bathing the bridegroom. 

On the morning of the {< barat” (marriage procession) the potter’s wife 
brings an earthen vessel. The women of the family and the wife of the 
mirasi carry the vessel singing to the well. The waterman fills it, this is 
called " gharah garauli.” It is then taken up by the women of the Araiks 
or gardeners, and brought by them to the house of the bridegroom. The 
Mussali or sweeper then prepares and brings a kharah or basket, turns 
it upside down, puts the bridegroom on it, and lights a lamp under it. The 
bridegroom is then bathed by the village servants with the water from the 
gharah , the whole brotherhood, male and female, standing round. 

In Shahpur tbe bridegroom’s sister or niece seizes his sheet and is bribed 
with a present to let it go. 

In Rawalpindi the nai places water in the bridegroom’s hand, who 
scatter^ it to the four cardinal points, signifying his desire to include all 
in happiness similar to his own. 
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On getting up off liis seat the bridegroom crushes with his right foot 
fche earthenware lid of a jar, this is supposed to avert the “ evil eye. The 
dirty clothes worn by the bridegroom are then taken by the nai as his 
perquisite, and the bridegroom is clothed in uew garments. 

The order of the foregoing ceremonies is sometimes altered. 

Then comes the receiving of the wedding presents (tarnbol or nendia) 
which are tested by a goldsmith and inventoried by a Hindu. 

The wedding procession (barat or janj) is then formed and proceeds to 
the village of the bride. In the Rawalpindi district before the departure 
of the barat the bridegroom's sister offers grain to his horse and holds its 


halter, for which she receives a present. 

The party on arrival at the village of the bride is received by the 
women with derision and abuse. The party adjourns to some large building 
arranged for the purpose, where the bride's father gives a feast to the guests, 
fakirs, beggars, etc. This is followed by the “ fori ghori” a ceremony 
performed by the barber or his wife, who fashions images in flour, of the 
bridegroom's relatives, alongside of which a fee to the barber is placed by 
the relatives of the bridegroom. 

Then succeeds a game in which the women of the bride s house make fun 
of the bridegroom. 

A procession follows in which the bridegroom, attended, by pipes and 
drums, and women and mirasis singing, perambulates the village. 

In the morning the bridegroom is brought to the bride's house. Here 
the sweeper shuts the door and demands a fee before allowing it to be opened, 
or, in some localities, the carpenter drives 5 pegs into the door which the 
bridegroom must extract, paying a fee to the carpenter. 

This is, in some districts, done as the barat enters the village : a door 
is fashioned, or even a stick placed across the street to intercept tho party. 

Certain of the guests accompany the bridegroom and his father 
into the house carrying trays of presents. After this, the marriage contract 
(iiifra) is performed by Mullah . The bride's friends answer for her and the 
bridegroom answers for himself. 

A display is then made of the bride's dower (ddj), the mirasi mean¬ 
while desciibing them ( hukai ). The bride's clothes are changed, the studs 
are taken out of her ears and ear-rings put in, the front plaits of her hair, 
which mark a virgin, are loosened and her hair dressed after the manner 


of married women. 

The barat now conveys the bride to the bridegroom's house. She 
remains there for 7 days, when the gana threads are untied, and she then 
returns to her parents, 
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Her husband later on goes in procession ( lehda ) to fetch her home 
for good. 

Marriage customs differ slightly according to the tribe or locality, but 
the foregoing gives some idea of the main observances. 

Amongst Muhammadans marriage nearly always takes place at puberty 
and the bride goes to live with her husband at once, otherwise she lives 
with her parents till of fit age. 

Marriages are usually very extravagant, each stage of the whole 

ceremony being marked by feasts and 
Expense Of marriages. presentations by either or both parties, 

and the viirasis and menials of both parties reap a rich harvest of gilts. 

Thus the average expense of a wedding ranges from Rs. 165 to 
Rs. 545 and up to Rs. 2,600 according to the status of the parties. An 
endeavour has been made to reduce the marriage expenditure amongst 
agriculturists but this, so far, seems to have met with little encouragement. 

6. There is no special time or season for marriages, but they are forbidden 

during the month of Mull arrant , on the ’Ids, 

Marriage seasons. „ . . „ , ,, . . , nor 

during the first thirteen days of Qatar, or on 

the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 18th and 28th days of other months. 

- 7. The “ Shar'd ” (Muhammadan Law) does not forbid the marriage of 

widows and the general custom amongst 
Widow ro-marriage. , • i u i 

Muhammadans does not enforce widowhood* 
But owing obviously to Hindu associations, some of # the higher classes 
among Muhammadans, whether converts from Hinduism or claiming a foreign 
descent, look upon widow marriage with disfavour, and the absence of the 
custom is considered, in some tracts, as a sign of high breeding. 

Musalmans generally say that a woman cannot change her tribe by 
marriage. 

8. At no age can a woman enter into a contract for her own marriage, 

though a grown up male may do bo if he has 
no guardians. 

The contract of betrothal is revocable at any time before the actual 

nthah. 


Marriage contract. 


9. Among Muhammadans marriages are generally confined to one*s own 
Marriage within the tribe. tri H sub-tribe or caste, and where possible, 

alliances are arranged between the brother s 
and sister s offspring as a means of retaining within the same fainil}* the 
property inherited by the boy and o-irl. 

Marrying outside oue’s own elate or tribe is not against Muhammadan 
Law but is looked on as a breach of social rules. 
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10. According to the “ Shar’a " a woman may not appear before a 

T t , • f person whom it is possible for her to marry, 

ine seclusion of women. x 1 

but the seclusion of women is confined only to 

the well-to-do classes. 

With Salads and KotSshw the seclusion of women is universal, but 
with others it depends upon the circumstances of the class. 

The well-to-do observe strict “purdah. 39 


Terms of Relationship. 


Father . • # 



Bap, W&lid or Pin. 

Mother o 



Man or Ma. 

Father's father ♦ 



Dada. 

„ younger brother 



C&clia. 

„ sister 



Phupi or Bua. 

„ sister's husband 



Phuphar, Buai. 

Mother's sister 



Masi or Maosi. 

„ brother . 



Mama. 

„ brother's wife . 



Mami. 

„ father 



Nana. 

„ mother . 



Nani. 

„ father's father . 



Parnana. 

„ mother's mother 



Parnani. 

Father-in-law 



Susra or Saohra. 

Mother-in-law 



Sas or Sass. 

Wife's brother 



Sala. 

„ sister . ✓ . 



Sali. 

„ sister's husband , 



Sadhu or sandu. 

Daughter 



Beti or dhi. 

Son ... o 



Beta or Putr. 

Sister's child 

• 1 


Bhanja or blianji. 

Brother's child 

0 

• > 


Bhatija or bhatiji. 


Burial Ceremonies. 

At funerals the services prescribed in the Koran are followed. The 

Funerals grave is dug with a recess (same) along the 

western side, in which the body is placed with 
its face towards the south. Bricks and atones are then placed leaning over 
the corpse so that no earth may rest on it. 
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Before the burial the Mullah recites the burial service (janaza ) accom¬ 
panied by the mourners, and after the burial alms are given to the poor. 
The Mullah is presented with a copy of the Koran and a small money 
present. 

On the third day after the funeral the relations read the “ kul ” and 
distribute food to those who came to condole with them. This completes 
the obligatory period of mourning, although the full period according to 
the Koran is forty days. 


Language. 

W ith the exception of the Mishwanis of the Hazara district, the univer¬ 
sal language is Punjabi , but each tract has its own dialects. These dialects 
shade off imperceptibly into one another and the residents of one tract are 
intelligible to those of any other tract. 


Manners and Gestures. 


The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ greatly from 

Manners. tbose in v0 8 uc iu European countries. Women 

are not treated with such deference, aud are 
ignored as much as possible out of doom. 

Words denoting’connections by marriage have become so commonly 
used as terms of abuse that they are not often used in their proper sense. 

When friends meet they join but do not shake hands, or each puts his 
hand toward the other’s knee, or if they are great friends, (hey embrace each 
other breast to breast, first one side and then the other. If a man meets a holy 
person he touches the latter’s feet by way of salutation. Should acquaint¬ 
ances pass each other, one says “ Salam alaikum ” (peace be unto thee) aud 
to otlici replies ‘ Wa Alaikum ussalam ” (aud ou thee be peace). They 
1 Llu i ll *ic alter each other s health, the usual question being " is it well ” 

^T V) dm \ the answer “ fairly" (vdl) or “ thanks to God ” {shUr). 

,eua visi 01 comes to a house he is saluted with a welcome “ami ,! or “ a’ji 
“» “ J “ sweK “ blessings be o„ thee ” (kUVr iom). 

person makes a “ sal dm ” aud any of the assembly rise and 
The saldm aad salutations. return it, it is considered sufficient for the 

alwavs salute the greater 1 °° mpany ' The lesser aumber sh ° uld 

walks him who stands wh ° ^les should salute him who walks, be who 

salute a woman on the road Sltter ’ aud 80 0n ' A man should not 

Salims are of various' kind , ^ ^ ** ”*f '• , 

of merely touching the forehead ^ ^ “T® 7'“- T 

& ntaa with tlie righfc han(Jj a Bandugt is very 
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much the same, except that the head is inclined gently forward so as to 
meet the hand. “ Kurnisl ” is the same as the latter but the body is bent 
as well as the head. “ Taslimat ” consists in touching the ground with the 
finger and then making “ salain.” It is generally repeated thiice. 6 (do 
milna ” is the form of salutation usual among intimate friends who embrace 
each other by throwing their arms across each other’s necks, and in that posi¬ 
tion incline the head three times, first on one shoulder and then on the other. 
Homage or “ Kadm hosi ” is paid by kissing the feet of the ruler or the 
edge of the carpet on which he stands. Soldiers or persons allowed to beai 
arms, generally offer their swords to superiors as a “ nuzzar ” or offering of 
their services. The person saluted signifies his acceptance of the gift by 
touching the hilt of the weapon. Homage in Muhammadan countries is 
sometimes paid by casting the turban at the feet of the conqueror; a man 
who wishes to throw himself on one’s mercy and asks for clemency, will some¬ 
times' do this. Touching the knee of the person saluted is often the sigu of 
affectionate respect. 

Some of their gestures are peculiar: although as in Europe, a nod of the 

head means “yes” or “come” and a shake 
of the head means denial. Thus a backward 
nod means enquiry ; a click of the tongue with a toss of the heod means 
“ no jerking* the fingers inwards means “ I do not know holding the 
palm inwards and shaking the hand means enquiry, holding the palm 
outwards and shaking the hand is a sign of prohibition, holding up the 
thumb (thutth) means contemptuous refusal; wagging the middle finger 
(i flJriri ) provokes a person to anger, and holding* up the open palm is a great 
insult. In beckoning to a person the hand is held up palm outwards and the 
finders moved downwards and inwards. 

O 


Laws of Inheritance. 

Although the question of inheritance is dealt with by Muhammadan 
Law, most Musalmfins adhere to their tribal customs which are generally those 
of the Hindu races from which they were originally converted. In many 
parts of the Punjfib, succession to landed property is regulated by two rules, 
viz., “ joagriband ” when the estate is divided equally among the sons irrespec¬ 
tive of the number of wives, and “ chadarband ” when the property is 
divided among the wives so that each family may come in for a share. 
Where there are sons, daughters receive nothing, and widows are only 
entitled to maintenance. Where there are no sous, a widow may have a 
life interest in the property, which would afterwards descend either to a 
daughter, or to a distant collateral in the male line. Daughters very seldom 
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succeed to landed property, and when they do, it is necessary that the land 
should Lave been given as a dowry, or formally bestowed during the 
life-time of the father. An illegitimate son cannot inherit, but Muhammadan 
Law is opposed to bastardizing offspring, and affiliation on the part of the 
father is generally sufficient to ligitimatise a child. A son, however, by 
a woman whom the father could not have legally married, such as a dancing 
girl, a prostitute, or a woman of very low caste, cannot inherit under any 
circumstances. Adoption is almost unknown among Muhammadans. It is 
only permissible on the failure of issue, and even then must be proclaimed 
openly by the adopter during his lifetime and supported by a written deed. 


Food and Drink, Clothes, Personal Habits, etc., etc. 


The Punjabi Musalman has usually two meals a day,— in the morning 
about ten, ami in the evening some time between seven and eight. If a 
cultivator has some hard work in hand, he generally eats some of the food 
left over from the previous night, before starting for his daily toil. His 
morning meal, which consists of three or four cakes made of wheat, barley, 
and gram or jowar is sometimes brought to him in the fields, but is 
more often eaten at home, as the women being secluded, are unable to leave 
their houses. The evening meal consists of roti, i.e., Ghapatis, pulses, 
i.e., dal, lentils, etc., vegetables, and a few relishes, such as salt, pepper^ 
chillies, and curry-stuffs, with Masala or various kinds of condiments. 
As a change, most Muhammadans eat rice, Ihichri, i.e., rice or “ bajra ” 
mixed with dal, dhai or curds, eggs, fish, and enormous quantities of 
sugarcane whenever procurable. Meat is too expensive a luxury to be 
indulged iu more than occasionally, but when it is procurable, it is served in 
various forms, snob as pillaos, kabbabs and curries. Lassi or butter¬ 
milk, is an important article of diet, particularly among Jats. At the 
Id and on the occasions of rejoicing, such as births and marriages, 

o'?',' .. ? pouiest classes manage to sacrifice a goat or dutnba, i.e., 
tat-tailed sheep. 


The usual beverages are water, milk, and sherbets. 

MohammXuUow^iT 1 , “ the 

latter in the form of c f, -? ^ ^ f °* mer “ sub rosa " a,ld the l,se of the 

exudation of the flowers ° pmU1; is V61 ’ y P revalenL Gharas (the 

for use as an intoxicating ° 0Uected with fche dew > an<1 

hula and smoked -bhan a 1S .generally mixed with the tobacco ot the 

in a liquid form ° Wl ^ * eaves °f fc he hemp plant) is taken 

Smoking is universal, and the HU i. always within easy reach. 
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The usual garments are a majla or loiu cloth worn round the waist 
like a kilt, a hurt a or loose skirt some¬ 
times confined by a kamviarbaiul } a 
ehadar or wrapper and a turban or pay, which varies in size and 
colour according to the rank of the wearer. The payrx and viajla 
of the well-to-do classes is usually white, but Jats, Gujars, and Baluchis, 
delight in coloured garments, blue being their favourite dye. The wealthy 
and educated classes are taking more and more to clothes fashioned on the 
English pattern, much to the detriment of their appearance. 

The great distinction between Hindus and Muhammadans in dress, is 
that while the former invariably have the* opening, of the mirzai , kurta 
or any ark ha on the right side, the latter always have it on the left. 

Hospitality to strangers is enjoined by the Koran and is a marked charac¬ 
teristic of the Punjabi Muhammadan. Travel- 
Hospitality. lerg are lodged in the kujra or guest-house 

of which every village possesses at least one or two. Guests are fed at the 
public expense and their wants are attended to by the Kanins or village 
servants. The hvjra , besides being a resting place for travellers, is a 
place of public resort where the male population of the village meet in the 
evening to discuss affairs. 

Although the Koran, enjoins personal cleanliness, Muhammadans, except 

of the highest classes, do not pay as much atten¬ 
tion to their ablutions as Hindus. Recruits 
from the aristocratic tribes, such as Sayads, Gakkhars, Janjuas and most 
Rajputs, will usually be found to be quite clean when stripped for examination : 
but most of the hill tribes, including those who claim to be Rajputs, are 
often extremely dirty. The lower they descend in social status the dirtier they 
are : and it becomes advisable at times to use a disinfectant beforo measuring 
and examining,them. 

Ablutions are of two kinds, viz. toaza or washing the face, hands and 
feet, etc.: which is necessary before every kind of prayer, and yhusal or 
washing the whole body after certain defilements. 

Besides the ablutions prescribed by their religion, Muhammadans observe 
certain practices called "fitrat” which have been prevalent among Arabs since 
the time of Abraham. The more important of these are the clipping of the 
moustache, so that the hair may not enter the mouth ; not cutting or shaving 
the beard ; cleaning the teelli; cleansing the nostrils with water at the usual 
ablutions; cutting the nails; cleaning the linger joints; pulling out the 
hair under the arms; and a few similar customs. Most of these practices, 
though sanctioned by Muhammad, Were not directly enjoined by him and 


Personal habits. 
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some, such as the rules with regard to shaving the beard, are therefore ignored. 
This is particularly the case among Shiah*, 


Amusements and Games. 

Although the agriculturist of the Punjab leads a hard laborious life as a 
rule, he allows himself a certain amount of time for recreation. Attendance 
at weddings and other domestic celebrations afford one means of breaking the 
monotony of his life, and a fair or two are probably visited in the course of the 
year. 

There are also games of various kinds, though the extent to which these 
Pir kaudi. are in( ^ ul g e( i varies a good deal in different 

localities. The best known game is called 
( Ptr IcaudiS The competitors in this game form groups at two sides of a 
square where they are surrounded by their respective friends and backers. 
One man [laJiari) is selected from a side and advances into the arena—this 
is the challenger of all comers. Two opponents ( anddri ) are selected and 
advance against the challenger, their object being to throw the challenger 
over and make his back and shoulders touch the ground, while he tries to 
tackle one at a time and do likewise. The opponents of the challenger, how¬ 
ever, are not allowed to commence their attack until he has touched them. 
To keep his opponents off, the challenger is allowed to slap, push or throw 
them over or to trip them up in any way he can, and dodge away before they 
can touch him. If the two-succeed in throwing the challenger, their side 
have to send out a man as challenger, and so the game continues until the 
champion is determined. 

In some parts another form of kaudi is played called “ munchi” Two 
g annc j )i# men stand facing each other bare breasted, one 

hits the other with his open palm, the whole 
game consisting in his endeavour to do so without letting his opponent seize 
his wrist. 

These are quite different from "pir kaudi ” 
and are kinds of " prisoner’s base.” 

These are the same as " Hide and seek. ;; 


Lambi Kaudi and Kaudi Kabaddi 


Chappan choit and LuJc chhip. 
Kanhuri tala , 

Chinji tarap. 

Ulli danda . 


Corresponds to tipcat. 

This is form of " Hopscotch.” 

Is very like hockey. 

There are various other games of a similar kind to the above. 
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Ttugdar ulkana or Tarar ultan. This consists in the lifting of heavy weights, 
Mnngli pTierna. 


This is the working of heavy Indian clubs. 


Putting the stone also arouses great interest and competition. 

The old men play “ Ghauyatt,” a game something similar to back¬ 
gammon played with dice {hauri) , and some play chess “ Shatranj . 

A favourite card game is " task:’ This is somewhat similar to whist 

and is played with 51 cards, the deuce of diamonds being discarded. 

% 

Superstitions. 

In matters pertaining to his superstitions, the Punjabi Musalman does 
not appear to advance with the general rise in education. He is as supersti¬ 
tious as ever, and as prone to believe any fabulous tale. It is not so long 
ago that an individual in the Rawalpindi district, extracted largo sums of 
money out of the inhabitants of his tahsil by claiming the power to double 
any money placed in his charge. In very recent years a belief that the fox- 
houuds in Peshawar were periodically fed on criminals, who were actually 
“ thrown to the dogs,” was prevalent. 

Those who live in the hills are possibly more superstitious than the plains 
folk, a similar fact being observed by Buckle in his “ Civilisation in Europe. 

The Gakkhars are probably most superstitious of all. 

“ The evil eye,” talismans, amulets lucky and unlucky days, etc,., etc., all 
have a real significance to the Punjabi Musalman. Horses and cattle may 
have lucky and unlucky marks. Certain marks branded on an animal may 
improve it, for instance a very sluggish horse can bo turned into a spirited 

animal if a line is branded horizontally round its body, the idea being that 
the animal will always be endeavouring to jump out of this mark. 

There are numerous Firs or saints who have the power of preventing 
hydrophobia in any one who has been bitten by a mad dog or jackal. 

Visits to different Ziarats or shrines are often undertaken for a 
specific object connected with the supposed power in the shrine to cure 
certain ailments. 

Manv localities are supposed to be haunted, and no one will go near 
them after dark. Instances have actually occurred where sentries have been 
overcome by fear owing to this belief. 

The belief in the evil eye is universal. An amulet (lamia) containing 

a verse from the Koran , is worn as a protec¬ 
tion against the evil eye. This is worn round 
the arm, the neck, or tied up in the end of the jmgri. Every carpet or 
piece of embroidery will have a small portion of it which is out of harmony 
with the pattern, as a protection against the evil eye. 
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Tuesdays and Wednesdays are unlucky days, and Mondays and Fridays 

Tourneys are lucky days on which to start on a journey 

northwards. For a southward journey Thurs¬ 
day is a had day and Wednesday a good day on which to start. Monday 
and Saturday are bad and Sunday and Tuesday good for an eastward journey. 
For a westward journey Sunday and Thursday are bad and Monday and 
Saturday good. 

On starting on a journey it is fortunate to meet someone carrying water, 
to meet a sweeper, a dog, a woman with a child, a Jchatri , a maiden, all 
kinds of flowers, a wall, a donkey, a Raja, a horseman, a drum or anvone 
who is carrying a vessel containing milk, curds, ghi, vegetables or sugar. 

It is considered unlucky to meet a Brahman , a man with a bare head, 
any person weeping, a crow flying towards one, a widow, a broken vessel in 
a peisou s hand, a cat, a mail with an empty basket, a goat or cow or any 
black animal, a snake, or an empty gharah carried by someone. To hear the 
sound of crying or sneezing while on a journey is most unlucky. 

This has been translated as meaning " of gentle Blood/” but it means 
more than this. It is applied to individuals, worthy acts, brave deeds and 

The term Sahu. soon. It represents in fact all that is lofty 

and good. 

In certain tracts saJm is used in preference to Rajput to indicate that 
a person or a tribe is aristocratic. 

To find ont a man’s clan, sub-section or sub-tribe, is sometimes diffi- 

Enqniries as to a man’s tribe, c,] lt, owing to the various meanings of the 
sub-tribe, etc., etc. words « zdt ” “ g6t « kom,” etc. 

“ Zat ” and “ kdm ” are usual for the tribe, i.e., “teri ki zat” or 
“ ki kom,” the man then gives the name of his tribe, viz., Awan, Gakkhar, 
Dliund, or Tanaoli, etc., and the next question would generally be “ kera 
Awan ” or “ kera Gakkhar”; this should elicit the answers:—Admal, 
SarangdI, etc., etc., or “ Kuthshahi ” for the Awan. If further information is 
required, the questions would take the form of “ kis Khanddn se hai ” or 
ten ki wdlhai or kis pusht se chala hai,” etc., depending on the tribe 
e man - ongs to 01 the part of the country lie comes from. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

{The Geographical distribution of each of the tribes mentioned in this Chapter is indicated in 

the map by a number.) 

Aipials. 

1. Male population. Approximately 4,500. 

2. The Aipials occupy a compact Mock of villages on both banks of the 

Solum river, in the Sil Solum circle of the 
y Eatehjang tabsil, Attock district. 

3. Numbers serving. About 230. 

4. The recognised head of the tribe belongs to the family of the Chaudris 

Headman ° f Chakri * The P resent Chief being a Vice- 

Regal Durban, Zaildar and Jagirdar, 

5. The Alpiiils have recorded themselves as Manj Rajputs, and their 

History and particulars. °* aim to ^^jput origin is generally admitted. 

They appear to have settled in their present 
locality about the same time as the Jodhras and Ghebas, about the 15th 
century, having first wandered through the country now contained in the 
Khushab and Tallagang tahsils before settling down in the southern corner 
of Fattehjang. They still retain traces of their Hindu origin in their 
marriage customs. 

The Aipials are hard-working and excellent cultivators, generally tilling 
their own land, and working laboriously on their own wells. Socially they 
rank high, and they intermarry freely with the Ghebas. 

They are reported to be a bold, lawless set of men, much given to violent 
crime. Sturdy, independent, and wonderfully quarrelsome. Their physique 
is fair, the men being somewhat light and of medium stature. 

They are now taking to military service in increasing numbers,|but, the 
capacity of the tribe is small. 


1. Male population. 


Locality. 


Andwal. 

About 1,300. 

2. The Andw:il are found in the Abbottabad 
talisil of the Hazara district. 

>, Tin An In il ,ne classed bv Sir Denzil Ibbetson as being a section of 

Particulars Dhunds. Socially the tribe holds a very 

inferior position. 

. ' e l * n< ,,, a ' " nr ’ a tlmeS ’ to » themselves off as Hindwfls, which is a 
section of the Tauaojis. 


E 
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<SL 


Awan. 


]. Male population in the Punjab. 

Distribution by districts — 

Rawalpindi district; 

J lieluni „ 

Attock „ 

Mianwali „ 

Sli&hpur „ 

Gujrdfc „ 

Sifilkot „ 

Hazara „ 


227,000. 


(males) 


20,826 

60,400 

80,000 

12,000 

43,500 

7,600 

12,0Q0 

4G.OOO 


Besides which they are found iivthc other districts of the Punjab, in Poonch and Jammu. 

2. Awans are found throughout the |Punj&b, but their characteristics, 

physique and social status vary greatly in each 
Locality. district. They are at their best in the Salt 

Range and in the districts adjoining it. 

3. Numbers serving . 8,14*6. 

4. All Aw&ns of the Salt Range acknowledge the Malik of Kalabagh as 

their head. Other well known families are to 
be found in Lawa, Kund, Kufri, Tamilian, 
Monura, Kallar Kali dr, and Buchal Kal&n. 

5. The Awans claim Arab descent from Kutb Shah of Ghazni, who ruled 

at Herat, but joined Sultan Mahmud of Gliaz- 
navi in his invasions of India (1001 A. D.) and 
received from him the name of Awan or <l helper.” Kutb Shah was de¬ 
scended from Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet by a wife other than Fatima, 
and the Awfins have been MusalmAns from the beginning; Kutb Shah had 
six sons 


Kalan Shah—who settled near Kfilabagh, 

Ganhar Shah—who settled near Sakesur, 

Chohan Shah—who settled in the hills near the Indus, 

Khikhar Shah—who settled in the country about the Chenab, 
and Tori Shah and Jhajh Shah who remained in the trans-border 
country where their descendants are said still to live in Tirah and the 
Kurram Valley. Doubt has been thrown on this account by some ethnologi¬ 
cal authorities, and a Hindu origin has been assigned to the Awfins by some 
writers, who point to the originally Hindu character of two of Kutb Shah's 
sons, Chohan and Khokhar, which is not explained away by the tradition 
that these two sons took their mother's name. A more precise version of the 
Awan legend* which obtains among the Awfins of Kapurtkala, makes them 
Alwi Savads who, oppressed by the Abbassides, sought refuge in Sindh and 
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eventually allied themselves with Sabnkhtagin (Father of Mahmud of 
Gbaznavi), who bestowed on them the title of Awan. They mav, according 
to this tradition, possibly have come into Sindh with the first Arab invaders 
and have worked their way north. It is beyond question that they found 
the Janjuas in possession of the Western Salt Range and ejected them. 

The above explanation of their origin, by the Awans and others, has 
been rejected by Pandit Ilarikishen Kaul in his report on the census of 
1011. Pandit Ilarikishen Kaul considers the evidence in favour of the 
Hindu origin of the Awfins to be too strong to set aside. He points out 
that the name Awtin is the unalloyed Sanskrit term “ Awan ” meaning 
defender or protector. Moreover, the tribe still retains strong traces of Hindu 
customs. He considers that it is probable that they have, from time 
immemorial, been located in the tract north of the Salt Range and that they 
received the title Awan in the Hindu times, owing to the successful defence 
of their stronghold against aggression. Further, at a much later date, i.e., 
after the Muhammadan invasions, they seem to have been converted by 
Sayad Kutb Shall, after which the Awans began to call themselves Kutb 
Shahis, i.e., the followers of Kutb Shah. 

The Awans are divided into numerous clans (Muhi) which take their 
name from the common ancestor. Thus the MummUs are descended from 
Moman, the Saghrals from Saghar, and the Shiiils from Shehan, and so on. 

The following are the best known of these clans 


Eehfin 

Darhal 

SaglirSl 

Chajji 

J and 

Gulslialii 

Sliial 

Saidan 

Babkal 

Kang 

Sadkal 

Parbil 

Khurana 

Chohfin 

Bugdial 

Ballial. 


Khokliar 
Minimal 
Khattar 
Kalgan 

Rut besides these there are over 700 sub-castes of Awans. It is seldom that 

i ^• T- 'li mon ^' on 0no these as his clan, he will invariably sav that 
he is a Kutb Shahi Awan. ' J * 

e Awans of the Salt Range are divided into two well-known political 
Political factions, factions or parties:—Ujjtil Khan*s party and 

ents of each party KW " party. Every village has its adher- 

antagonWie to ... but yet they are 

any dispute ant * W1 a ^' va J s take sides with their faction in 

of Z b : ft Salt “nr 1 *;? 1 *- » —f 'T! 

the best material for the Army i' '" n tl "* t 

is to be obtained. 

e 2 
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In the Salt Range the Awfins are described as being a brave, high- 
spirited people with frank, engaging manners, at the same time headstrong 
and irascible to an unusual degree. 

Their characteristic failings are vindictiveness and a pronenes6 to keep 
alive old feuds. There is much violent crime in the Salt Range tract and ihe 
A wans give the civil authorities a good deal of trouble; their quarrels soon 
lead from words to blows: elsewhere they are a milder people and do 
not hold the high social status which they enjoy in the Salt Range. As a 
rule they do not give their daughters in marriage to other tribes, except to 
Sayads. They abstain from marriage in the same got or sept, which is a 
distinctly Hindu custom. 

Bachhars. 

1 Population (males). Approximately 2,000. 

2. The South East border of the Mianwali district. Their chief village 

Locality. is Wan Bacharan. 

3. The Most influential man of the tribe is a Zaildar : His son was 

Headman. given a direct commission in a cavalry regiment. 

4. The Bachhars are Khokhar Rajputs. They state that their original 

home was in the Gujrat district, whence they 
History and particulars. ^ to Bugg ; Bhooki near Girot in 

Shahpur, and later to their present site, which was chosen on account of the 
« W an ” or large well built by Sher Shah. These wells were placed at inter¬ 
vals of about a day’s march apart on the road from Gujrat to Bannu and the 
frontier. 

The name “ Bachhar ” seems'to have been a form of endearment applied 
to them by some forgotten “ Pir.” 

The tribe does not enlist at all freely and has, so far only given men to a 
cavalry regiment. 

Their circumstances have been much changed of late, owing to theii 
discovery that the soil of the “ thal ” was most suitable for the cultivation of 
gram : they are now very well-off. In appearance and general characteristics 
they resemble the people of the Shahpur district. 

Baghial and Bangial. 

1. Male population. Approximately 2,000. 

2. The tribe is found chiefly in the Rawalpindi distriot, where they 

occupy five villages in tee G ujar Khan tahsil. 

There appear to be a few also in the Jhelum, 
Gujrat and Gujrftnwtila districts, 
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Particulars, 


8. Numbers serving. About 300. 

4. The Baghi&l and Bangial appear to be the same tribe, those members 

of it which are in the Rawalpindi district are 
classed as Rajputs, while in Gujrat Gujran- 
wala and Jhelum they are Jats. They describe themselves as being Pun war 
Rajputs. The first ancestor of Musalman faith wasBangash Khan. 

They enlist freely and make good soldiers. 

The tribe is not to be confused with the Bugial section of the Gakkkars, 
with whom they have no connection. 


Bajwa or Bajju. 


1. Population. 7,000. 

Locality. 


History aud particulars. 


2. The Bajwa are found mostly in the Sial- 
kot district, but also in the Amritsar and 
Multan districts. 

3. Numbers serving. Under 10 men. 

4. The families of the Chaudris of Chahwandi and Khanawali in the 

Chief families. Zaffarwal lahsit of the Sialkot district, are the 

most important. 

5. The Bajju ranks as R&jput and the Bajwa as Jat. Both branches 

have given their name to the Bajwat or coun¬ 
try at the foot of the Jammu hills in the Sial¬ 

kot district. 

They say they are Solar Rajputs and that their ancestor, Raja Sbalip, 
was driven out of Multan in the time of Sakaudar Lodi. The Bajju Rajputs 
are said to marry their daughters to the Chibs and Mauhas Rajputs. 

In their betrothals, dates are used, a custom perhaps brought from 
Multin. The Bajwa intermarry with all the principal Jat tribes. 

Batnbas. 

Though few in numbers the Batnbas are an important tribe in Kashmir, 
where they are chiefly fotmd in the Muzaffarabad district between the 
Jhelum aud Kisheuganga rivers. 

They are represented iu the Boi tract of the Mansehra tahsil of Hazara 
by wo ami lies, one of Boi and the other of Jabri Kalish The Boi family, 

the present head of which is Sultdn Barkat, is one of great importance in 

the HazSra district, second only to the Amb family of Tanawal. 

1 he Bambas have not been enlisted nor do they seem anxious for Mili- 

t&ry employment. J 

For another account of the tribe see Kakkhe. 
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Bhakral. 



1. Population. 6,600. 

2. In the Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi tahsils of the Rawalpindi district, 

also a few villages in the Chakwal tahsil of the 
Jhelum district. 

5, Numbers serving . About 195. 

4. There are several pensioned Indian officers belonging to the tiibe 

notably at Saba Mora in the Chakwal Tahsil 
(Jhelum) and Kamtrila in the Gujar Khan 
tahsil (Rawalpindi). 

5. The Bhakral claim to be Punwar Rajputs, and since the 1901 census 

was taken, a large number have returned them- 

Hietory and particulars. - « 

selves as such. They probably came from 
J am mu territory across the Jhelum river. The tribe now ranks as Rajput 
and appears to hold a high place in the social scale. They do not appear 
to marry outside the tribe and do not approve of widow re-marriage. 1 hey 
are good cultivators, of fine physique, fond of military service, and make 
excellent soldiers. 


Bhatti. 

(Rajput). 319,800. 

1. Population in the Punjab . (Jat). 41,500. 

2. The Bhattis are found throughout the Punjab, but are most 

_ numerous in the.Lahore, Multan, Rawalpindi, 

Locality. 

Amritsar, Gujrauwala and Sialkot districts. 

3. Numbers -serving . About 2,000. They are found throughout the 
Indian Army. 

4. The Bhatti is one of the best known of the Rajput clans, the 

modern representatives of the ancient Yadu- 
History and particulars. -A . . , . . n 

bansi Rajputs, and supposed to be tiie 

“ Baternae ” mentioned by Pliny. 


Their traditions connect the tribe with Bikaner, Jaisalmer and the old 
fortress of Bhatner. In each locality appear variations of the story of their 
origin. The most common story is that they were driven across the Indus, 
from the East, in very early times, and that they returned across the river 
some 700 years ago, when they took possession of the country to the south 
of the lower Sutlej. The tribe gives its name to the Bhattiana and to the 
Bhattiora tracts, as well as to various places such as Bhatiuda, Bhatner, 
Pindi Bhattian, etc. 


misr^ 
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TJie Bhatti is no longer a dominant tribe and the various branches 
differ in social status and characteristics according to the locality in which 
they are found. 


Probably the best representatives of the tribe are now to be found in 
the Bhattiora tract north of the Che nab (in the Sarghoda tahsil of the 
Shahpur district and the Chiniot tahsil of Jhang). Here, they are “a fine 
race of men, industrious agriculturists, good horse breeders, and very fond 
of sport/'' but so far they have not taken to military service. 

In the Gujar Khan tahsil of the Rawalpindi district there are also to 
be found good representatives of the tribe. 

The Bhattis of Gujranwala enjoyed considerable political importance 
and still hold 86 villages in that district. The Bhattis of the Sialkot dis¬ 
trict will not give their daughters in marriage to any of the neighbouring 
Jat tribes. In the Salt Range the Bhatti seem to hold a very subordinate 
position. 

Almost every menial and artisan class in the Punjab has a Bhatti sept, 
and for this reason caution should be exercised when recruiting from this 
tribe. The Muhammadan Bhattis were converted about the end of the 15th 
century. 


Badhal. 


This small tribe is supposed to be allied to the Bhakral, but the members 
of the tribe itself do not agree to this. Like the Bhakral, they are said to 
have come across from Jammu territory. The tribe is classed as Rajput, but 
it does not hold a very high social position. They are of fine physique and 
good cultivators. They enlist freely and make good soldiers. 

There are 180 serving in the Army. 


Baluch. 

1. Male population. 500,000. 

2. The Montgomery, Shahpur, Mianwali, Jhang, Multan, Muzaffar- 

Locality garh, and Dehra Ghazi Khan districts, Baha- 

walpur State and the Chenab Colony. 

3. Numbers serving. About 2,400, half of which are in Camel Corps. 

4. In the Shahpur district there are two families of importance, one in 

Chief Families. Sahiwal which is mentioned in the “ Punjab 

Chiefs ” and another in Kushab. 

o. The Baluchis claim Arabian extraction, asserting that they are descen- 


Hiatory and particulars. 


ded from Mir Hamza, an uncle of the Prophet 
a *id from a fairy (Pari) . 
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They consistently place their first settlement in Alleppo, from which 
they were expelled in A. D. 680 by Yazid the second of the Onnnayyad 
Caliphs. 

Their migration took them first to Karman, then to Sistan and finally, 
a great portion of the race, into the Punjab plains about the 13th century. 
Their claim to Arabian descent has generally been allowed. 

About the beginning of the 16th century the Baluchis were driven out 
of the Khelat valley by the Brahuis and Turks. Yielding to pressure they 
moved eastward into the Sulaimans, drove out the Pathans, and settled 
along the banks of the Indus. Three Baluch adventurers Ismail Khan, 
Fatteh Khan, and Ghazi Khan, founded the three Dehras that bear their 
names, and established themselves as independent rulers of the Lower 
Derajat and Muzaffargarh, which they and their descendants held for 
nearly 300 years. Thence the Southern Baluchis gradually spread into the 
valleys of the Indus, Chen&b and Sutlej, and in 1555 a large body of 
Baluchis, under their great leader Mir Chfikar, accompanied the emperor 
Humaymynto India. It i6 probable that many of the Baluch Settlements, 
in the Eastern districts of the Punjab, were founded by Humay un's 
soldiers. Mir Chakar settled in Montgomery and his tomb still exists at 
Satgarha, where be founded a military colony of (C Biuds." 

Long before Mir Chakar's time, Mir Jalal Khan was one of the Baluch 
historical rulers, and from his four sons :—Bind, Lashar, Hot and Korai 
spring the four main Baluch tribes. The Jatoi are the children of Jato, 
Jal&l Khan's daughter. These main sections are now divided into innumer¬ 
able septs. Throughout the Punjab the term Baluch denotes any Muhamma¬ 
dan camel-man. The word has come to be associated with the care of 
camels, because the Baluch settlers of the Western plains have taken to the 
grazing and breeding of camels rather thau to husbandry, and every Baluch 
is supposed to be a camel-man and every camel-man to be a Baluch. 

The Baluch of the Punjab plains is now altogether separated from the 
Baluch tribes of Baluchistan and the Deraj&t, although the same tribal 
names are still found among them. Long residence in India aud inter¬ 
marriage with the Jats has deprived them of many of their national charac¬ 
teristics, and they have now forgotten the Baluch language and have aban¬ 
doned the Baluch dress. 

They are lax Muhammadans, fair agriculturists, and make good, 
but rather slovenly, soldiers. In proportion to their population the number 
that enlist i3 small, and they are mostly found in the Cavalry or in camel 

Corps. 
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Their chief faults are pride and indolence, but in character they are 
braver, more chivalrous, and more honourable than Pathans. In physique 
they are tall, thin, wiry, hardy, and frugal in their habits. 

The following clans are those most commonly found in the Cis-Indus 
districts of the Punjab : — 

Korai Gopang Masliori Rind Gurmaui Dashti 

Jafcoi Gisbkauri ^lazari H<5fc Pitafi Zangeza. 

The Kind, Jatoi and Korai are numerous in Multan, Jhang, Mont¬ 
gomery, Shahpur and Muzaffargarh districts. 

Tbe Gopangs are a servile tribe as also aro the Dashtis, both are found in 
the Muzaffargarh district. 

The Hot are found in Jhang, Multan and Muzaffargarh. 

The Gurrafinis, Gishkauris, Pitafis in Muzaffargarh. The Mazaris in 
Jhang. The Zangeza are met with in the Mianwali and Shahpur districts. 
They make excellent Cavalry soldiers and enlist freely. They are Shiahs 
The Magassi Baluch, who are found in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Mianwali and 
Jhang, appear to be a “ peculiar people ” rather than a tribe. Both Sunnis 
and Shiahs are found among them and they have several peculiar customs not 
to be found among other Baluchis. 

Although the Baluchis of the Punjab take wives freely from the Jats, 
they seldom give the latter their daughters. 



Badhan* 

1. Male population. 3,000. 


Locality. 
3. In Poonch 
Particulars. 


2. Found chiefly in Jammu and Poonch, 
a few are met with in the Sialkot district, 
the tribe is reported to have originally been weavers, 
and its social status is, in consequence, very 
low. 


Ihe Badhans utterly deny that they were ever weavers and claim to 
be Janjuas.^ Some of the tribe also claim connection with the Sudhaus, 
but the Sudhmis. look on them with contempt. They share a few villages 

with the Sudhaiib in Poonch and there appears to be a loug-stauding feud 
between the two tribes. 


A few ha\e been enlisted from time to time and there is a pensioned 
Indian officer belonging to the tribe at Talabari in the Sudhanoti tahsil 
of Poonch. 
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Chauhan. 

1. Population in the Punjab. 71,000. 

2. Chiefly found in the Umballa and Karnal districts, in small 

numbers in the Lahore, Jiielum, Rawalpindi, 
Locality. and Multan districts. 

3. The Chauhan is one of the 3G royal Rajput tribes. •Piithi Raj, the 

last Hindu ruler of Hindustan, was of this 
Particulars: tribe. Ajmer and Sambhar seem to have 

been their original home before they moved to Delhi. In the Punjab they 
now retain their dominant position in the Karnal and Umballa districts more 
than elsewhere. They are found however in small numbers scatteied 
throughout the Punjab. Many tribes of doubtful status claim to be 
Chauhans. 

The tribe is more Hindustani than Punjabi. 


Chaddar* 

Jat. Rajput. 

1. Population . 17,000 3,600. 

2. The tribe is found along the whole length of the Chenab and Ravi 

valleys, but is most numerous in the Chenab 
Locality. Colony and Jhang. 

3. The Chaddars of Jhang claim to be 

History and particulars. Kfijpfite, elsewhere they rank as Jats. 

They say that they left their original home in Rajputana in the time of 
Muhammad of Ghotf and settled in Bahawalpur, where they were conveited 
by Sher Shah of Uch. Thence they came to Jhang, where they founded an 
important colony and spread in smaller numbers up the Chenab and Ravi. 
The Chaddar are of Tunwar Rajput origin. 

Their chief sub-tribes are :— 

The Rajokes, Kamokes, Jappas, Luiis, Pajikes, Deokes, Ballankes, 
and Sajokes. 

They are described as being good agriculturists. 

Very few have been enlisted. 

The name of this tribe is better represented by the spelling 
Chaddrar . 

Chattha. 


ft 1. Population. 4,600. 

2. This tribe is chiefly found in the Gujranwala district, and also 

in small numbers scattered about the central 
Punjab. 


Locality. 







distribution of tribes. 
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3. The Chattha is a Jat tribe. They claim Chauhan Rajput descent 
from Chattha, a grand-son of Pritlii Raj, the Chauhan King of Delhi. Some 
500 years ago, Dahru came from Shambhal in Moradabad, where the bards 
of the Karnal Chauhans still live, to the banks of the Chendb, and married 
among the Jat tribes of GujranwaJa. They were converted to Islam about 
1600 A, D. The tribe rose to considerable importance under the Sikhs, 
and their leading family is mentioned in the “ Punjab Chiefs/'’ None have 
enlisted. 

Chib. 

1. Male population in the Punjab and Jammu. 10,800. 

2. This tribe is found chiefly in the Kbarian tahsif of Gujrat, 

Locality a ^ so ' u the adjacent territory of 

Jammu. 

3. Numbers serving . About 050. 

4. lhe Pothi family is head of the tribe, the present representative 

Chief families bves the Jhelura and receives a pension from 

Government. In Besa the family of a late 
Risaldar-Major of the 12th Cavalry is well known, and there are other good 
families in the same village. In Mirpur (Jammu territory) there are well- 
known representatives of the Chibs in Paujeri, Kusgoma, and Lehri. 

5. The Chib is a Rajput tribe of high standing. It gave its name to 

History and particulars. * he Chlbhd1 ^ the hiU country of Kashmir on the 

left bank of the Jheium river along the Hazara 
border, though it no longer occupies those hills. The tribe claim descent 
in the female line from the Katoch and Kangra, and their eponym, Chib 
Chand, is said to have left Kangra 14 centuries ago and settled near 
Bhimbar. Sur Sadi was the first of the tribe to become a Muhammadan, 
his tomb is still venerated, and no male child is considered a true Chib until 
his scalp-locks have been offered up at this tomb. Sur Sadi’s (or Shadi 
Khan’s) Hindu name was Dharam Chand. He was famed for his skill in 
medicine and was summoned to Delhi to attend the Emperor Jehangir. 
He was successful in effecting a cure and received a daughter of the 
Emperor in marriage, became a Muhammadan and changed his name to Shadi 

. V aH ' u ( ^sorted his bride and fled home, aud was eventually killed in an 
invasion of his country by the Moghals. 

The chief of the tribe used to he known as the Raja of Bhimbar, the 
present representative lives in Jheium and has a grant of Rs 10,000 a year 
irom Government. ° 
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junernu, reeling sum runs mgu uu ..—---— =? 

it is difficult to say who is Mandial and who Garhihl. The Garhi&l stand 
high and will not give their daughters to the others, they are now however 
in poor circumstances. The Chibs seek marriages for their daughters among 
Sayads and Gakkhars whom they admit to be their supeiiors. 

There are fourteen septs 

Rupyal, Barwana, Jaskal, 

Dhural, Darwesal, Malkana 

Mam dal, Baranshahia, Ghanlyal and 

Samwalia, Miaua, Ghaghila. 

Malkal, Daphral, 

The tribe is one of short stature, and their men arc rather thick set. 
They are deservedly popular as they make excellent soldiers. 

Chima. 

1. Population in the Punjab. 17,000. 

2. In the Punjab the tribe is chiefly found in the Sialkot and Gujran- 

wala districts, there are a few also in most of 
the other Cis-Jhelum districts. 

About 75. 

4. There is a family of fair status at Badoke, 
in the Daska tahsil of the Si&lkot district. 

5. The Chima is one of the largest Jat tribes in the Punjab. It claims 

descent from the Chauhan Rajput. They fled 
History and particulars. ^ ^ on th(J defeat of p rithi R a j by 

Muhammad of Ghor, to Amritsar, where Chotu Mai, a son of Prithi Raj, 
founded a village on the Beas in the time of Ala-ud-din. It is from his 
grand-son Rana Kang that the Chimas say they are sprung. They are a 
powerful and united tribe but quarrelsome. The bulk of the tribe embraced 
Islam in the time of Firoze Shah and Aurangzeb, but many retain their old 
customs. They marry within the tribe as well with their neighbours. The 
Chima are strongly represented among the Hindus as well. 

q’hey have been described as invariably lazy, idle and tioublosome. 


Locality. 

3. Numbers serving . 

Chief families. 


Dhamial or Tamiah 

f (Rfijput, 8,000). 

1. Population. 9,500. {J^ 1 ^ 


Locality. 


2. Chiefly found in the Bawalpindi district, 
but also in Gujrat, Jhelum and Attock* 
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3. Numbers serving. About 230. 

4. The Dhamiiil or Tamial are of both Rajput and Jat status. The 


Rajput branch receive daughters in marriage 
from the Jat section but do not give girls to 


Particulars. 


them, otherwise the two branches appear to mix freely and are one tribe. 
They account for themselves as having come originally from Ghazni to the 
Sialkot district, from whence they went to Dhamiak (Jhelum tahsil) where they 
built a fort. They take service freely and make satisfactory soldiers. 


The Dhamial have no connection with the Dhanials, the two tribes being 
quite distinct. 


Dhanial. 

1. Male population. (Approximately) 3,400. 

2. The Dhanials ai e found chiefly in the lower spurs of the Murree 


hills in the Rawalpindi tahsil of the Rawal¬ 
pindi district; there are about a dozen villages 


Locality. 


of the tribe in Hazara, and two in Gujar Khan (Rawalpindi). 

3. Numbers serving. About 500. 

4. The tribe is well represented by pensioned Indian officers in Kala 

... Basand, Dakhain and Karor. The Zaildars of 

Chief families. 

Rind Begwal, Bhambatrar and Chirah are pro¬ 
bably the most influential men. 

5. The Dhanial claim to be descended from Hazrat Ali, son-in-law 




its name from the tribe, but no Dhanials are to be found there at the present 
time and they themselves do not connect themselves with that locality in any 
way. 


The Dhanidl must not be confused with the Dhami&l and Tamial, both 
of which are quite distinct from and have no connection with them. There 
appears also to be no Jat branch of the tribe, though the census returns have 
shown a certain number. 

The tiibe had the reputation of being very turbulent; but they do not 


appear to Lave given any trouble during recent years. 

Tbe Dhanials inter-marry with the Dhunds, Sattis, Khetwfls and Jas- 


They make good soldiers. 
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Dhudhi. 


Q 


1. Population. 5,S00. 

2. This tribe is found chiefly in the Ferozepore district, but is also scat¬ 

tered about Lahore, Shahpur, Jhang, Multan, 
Locality. Montgomery and the Bahawalpur State. 

3. Numbers serving. There are none serving. 

4. This is a small clan of Punwar Rajputs found along the banks of the 

Sutlej and Chen4b. They are supposed to have 
History. come originally from Multan. They are said 

to be “ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.” 


Dhund. 

r British territory, 29,000. 

1. Male population. | In p 0Qnch (Kashmir), 7,800. 


Locality. 


Chief families. 


2. The Dhunds are found chiefly in the Murree talisil of the Rawal¬ 
pindi district and the Abbottdbad talisil of 
Hazara, also on the left bank of the Jhelura in 

the Bagh tahsil of Poonch. 

3. Numbers serving. 787. 

1. The recognised head of the Dhunds belongs to the Phulgraon family 

in the Rawalpindi tahsil. Other well-known 
families of the tribe are found at Sehanna, 
Potha, Dewal, Ghat tar and Sila in the Rawalpindi district and in Lora, 
Bakot, Kalahan in Hazara. 

5. The Dhunds claim descent from Abbas, the paternal uncle of the 

Prophet. Another tradition makes Takht Khan, 
History and paiticulars. w ho came with Taimur to Delhi, their ancestor. 

Notwithstanding this claim to purely Muhammadan ancestry Colonel Wace 
wrote of the Dhunds that c< Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the 
Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though they now know more of it, 
and are more careful to observe it, relics of their Hindu faith are still observ¬ 
able in their social habits.” It is reported of them that even until recent 
times they refused to eat with other Muhammadans or to allow them to touch 
their cooking-pots. They have now lost this extreme exclusiveness. At 
weddings they retain various Hindu social observances. For these reasons it 
appears certain that they are of Hindu origin. Among the Punwar clans 
Tod mentions the Dhoonda and Dhoond, which were supposed by him to be 
extinct, and it is possible that the Dhunds are either one of these. 

The tribe was almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. 
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ihe reputation of the Dhunds has suffered owing to their connection 
with the feeble attack made against Murreein 1857 and, to a certain extent, 
they have been unpopular ever since. The unfavourable opinion which Sir 
Lepel Griffin and Colonel Cracroft formed of the tribe at a time when they 

were not so well-known as they are now, appears hardly to be deserved in 
present day. 


Vt lien coming up for enlistment they certainly, very often, are poor 

and squalid in appearance, but they improve immensely with military 
training and discipline. 

They are very proud of their tribe. 


Physically the Dhunds are a line race, and are intelligent. 

The Sattis and the Dhunds are supposed at one time to have been deadly 
enemies, at the present day the two tribes live amicably together and inter¬ 
marry freely. 

There are four sections of the tribe, which are divided into many “wals” 
or clans. 

T The Chandal, found chiefly in Poonch in the Bagh tahsil. 

2. The Gaiyal, descendants of Gai Khan, whose tomb is near Dube ran 
in the Kahuta tahsil. This section have villages on the right bank of the 
Jhelum near Tan grot. There is one family in Karor and a few in Poonch. 

3. The Ratnial. These are common in the Murree and Abbottabad 
tabs i Is. 


4. The Andwal, which is a small section in Hazara (see page 49). 
The Jasgams say they are a branch of Ihe Dhunds and though the Dhunds 
sometimes admit this relationship, it is doubtful whether there is any 
foundation for it except the mythical descent of both tribes from an uncle 
and an ancestor of the Prophet . In the Rawalpindi district the 
tiibe inter-marry with the Sattis, Khetwals, Dhanifils and Jasgams. In 
Ilazfira with the Kamils. The Dhunds take domestic service to a certain 
extent, and numbers are to be found working as Jampani ” coolies in 
Murree. Members of the tribe who live in the lower hills are to be preferred 
as soldiers to those found near Murree whore they have acquired vices 
rom t io cantonment, which render them undesirable for enlistment. 


Dogar, 

1. Male population. 30 000 

2. This tribe is found in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds rivers, 

above t,ho lower border of the Lahore district; 
lbe y have also spread westwards along the 


locality. 
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foot of the hills into the SifUkot district. They are found in large numbers 
in Delhi and Hissar. 

3. There are none serving. 

4. In social standing the Dogars rank as low class Rajputs. The tribe 

claim to be of Rajput descent but this is 

History ami particulars. . 

strenuously denied by their Rajput neighbours, 
and their distinctive physiognomy makes it probable that there is very little 
R&jput blood in their veins. They are often classed with Gujars, whom 
they much resemble in tlieir habits. They are still more a pastoral than an 
agricultural tribe. They are notorious cattle-thieves and bear bad reputation, 
being violent and tenacious of what they consider their rights. They are 
not wanting in courage but arc too fond of their free mode of life to will¬ 
ingly take service as soldiers. 

There are many clans, chief of which are :— 

The Matter, China, Tagra, Maliu and Cholera. 


Gakkhar. 


1. Male population. British territory, 17,200. In Jammu and Poonch 
(Kashmir) 6,700. 

2. The Gakkhars are most numerous in the Jhelum tahsil of the Jhelum 

district. They are found throughout the 
Rawalpindi district, there is a small section in 

the Abbottabad tahsil of the Hazara district and they are to be met with in 
Poonch and the Mirpur district of Jammu. 


Locality. 


Chief families. 


8. Numbers serving. 2,255. 

4. The Admal family of Pharwala and the Sarangal family of 

Khan pur are the best known, the former is 
in Rawalpindi and the latter in Haz&ra. 
Other well-known representatives are the Sarangals of SaidpuT, Admals of 
Kaniat and Channi in Rawalpindi. In the Jhelum district are the Admfils 
of Sultanpur, the Iskandrials of Lehri and Bakrala and the Bugial Families 
of Domeli, Padri and Baragowah. At Sanghoi, Malhu and Adrana there 
are also families of good standing. 


5. The Gakkhars in popular estimation rank socially above all other 
Musalman tribes in the districts in which they are found, and they refuse to 
give their daughters in marriage to any but Sayads. 

The origin of the tribe is most obscure, and ethnological experts are 
not agreed as to the race from winch they are sprung, Ferishta mentions 
them as a brave and savage race who lived mostly in the hills and had 
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or no religion, but the Gakkhars hold that Ferishta has often confused 
wihli the Khokhars, and even that he had a grudge against them for 
mal-treatmont of his ancestor Hindu Shah. 

The Gakkhars describe themselves as being descended from Kaigohar, 
of the Kaiani family once reigning in Ispahan, that they conquered Kashmir 
and Tibet and ruled those countries for many generations, but were 
eventually driven backs to Kabul whence they entered the Punjab with 
Mahmud of Ghaznavi early in the 11th century. This story is rejected bv 
Ibbetson, because it is certain that they held their present possessions long 
before the Muhammadan invasion of India and also, on Ferishta’s showing 
a Gakkhar army resisted Mahmud and almost turned the tide of victory 
against him on two occasions. 

It is believed however that the Gakkhars entered India considerably 
earlier than the date they themselves fix. Some authorities give A. D. 300 
as the probable date of their immigration. 

The assassination of Shahab-ud-din Ghori has been put down to the 
Gakkhars, but it seems possible that it was accomplished by the Khokhars 
with whom the Gakkhars have been confused by Ferishta. 

"Whatever their origin may be, the history of the Gakkhars, since the 
first Muhammadan invasions, is closely interwoven with that of the North 
West Punjab, and their exploits in the field have always redounded to 
their credit as fighters. 

They were the ruling race in the hill country between the Indus and the 
Jhelum until the rise of the Sikh power. 

Their conversion from nominal Buddhism to IsUim, is said to have taken 
place in 1205 A. D. when they were crushinglv defeated by Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori. At the time of Timur’s invasion the Gakkhars were among the 
foremost of the defenders of India. They also resisted Babar early in the 
10th century and were only subdued after a very determined resistance. 

Subsequently the Gakkhar chief attended Babar, with a Gakkhar force 
to Delhi. Under the later Moghals the Gakkhar rajas governed as feudal 
chiefs. They espoused the cause of Humayun when he was a fugitive in 
Afghanistan, and it was at this time (1511) that Sher Shah built the 
famous fort at Rohtds near Jhelum to hold the Gakkhars in check and to 
lander Ilnmayun s return. On II tunny mi’s return to power they were richly 
ie\vaided foi then &eivices, and were held in favour by the great Akbar, one 
of whose most noted generals was a Gakkhar. Their downfall was accom¬ 
plished by SardarGujar Singh, a powerful Sikh chief, who defeated them 
at Gujral in 17G5 , and was further accelerated by internal dissensions. 
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Their ancient forts are still to be seen at Pharwala, near Kahuta, and 
oh the Jhelum at Dangalli and Sultanpur. 


The Gakkhar chiefs enjoyed the title of Sultan, now they are known 
as raja and sometimes Mirza, though the only faraity which can rightfully 
claim the former title is that of the Admdl chief of Pharwala. 

The Gakkhars, especially those of the Rawalpindi district, are deteriorat¬ 
ing in physique, owing chiefly to their general indolence, their early 
marriages and to the prevailing custom of inter-marriage within the clan. 
They consider it derogatory to undertake agricultural labour and they owe 
their present depression, in the Rawalpindi district, to this fact and to their 
general incompetence and apathy. 

In the Jhelum district these causes are absent and there they maintain 
their fine qualities and prosperity. 

The Gakkhars are divided into the following branches:—Admdl, 
Sarangdl, Firozal, Bugial, Iskandridl, Hatidl. Other clans such as the 
Pahdridl, Jodhidl, Mangriil, Kainswdl, Farmsidl, Sumil, Kul Chandrdl, 
Tulidl, Sakhdl and Sagidl are not recognised as true Gakkhars by the 
others. 

The Gakkhars are deservedly much sought after by both cavalry and 
infantry regiments for they have on all occasions proved their worth in the 
field. 

It is unlikely that there are as many Gakkhars as the census returns 
show, or that all those in the army can be members of the tribe. 

The Pharwala family and some Sarangals, are said to adhere to Shiah 
tenets, and some Gakkhars have stated that they were originally all Shiahs. 
This belief may possibly be attributed to their claim to Persian descent. 
At the present time none of them can be described as bigoted Shiahs, for 
they do not follow Shiah customs during the Muharram. It is possible 
that jthose who are Shiahs permit themselves to conceal their faith under 
permission of the <s Zdkia.” 


Gheba 


1. Male population .—About 8,800. 

2. The Ghdbas are found in the western portion of the Fattehjang 

Locality tahsil, Attock district. 

3. Numbers serving . About £S0. 

4. The Sardar of Kot is the most important of all the Ghebas. Next 

^ a re the Malal family. The Dhurnal and 

Maiyia families are of good standing. 
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5. The tribe claim to be Moghal and are returned as such in the census 

reports. The Ghdbas have either given their 

History and particulars, ^ received it; froS the Gh£b, they 

explain it as the latter reason and prefer to be known as Moghais* A not 
improbable conjecture is that they were a small band of broken Rajput fami¬ 
lies, fleeing from the central Punjab, who joined the Jodhras and settled 
down on their borders. The tribe rose to independence and in social status 
in the later years of Sikh rule. They are now considered equal in rank 
with the Jodhras and Alpials. A wans look on them as of lower rank and 
do not as a rule give daughters to them. 

The tribe is well off'and thrifty. 

They are a fine manly race, delighting in hawking and field sports, they 
are horse-breeders and good horsemen. 

Owing to their small numbers they can give few men to the Army. 


Gondal. 


1. Male population. 19,000. 

2. The Gondals are found chiefly in the Bhera tahsil of the Shahpur 

district, in the tract known as the Gondal Bar. 

Locallty * They are also found in the Gujrat, Jlielum and 

Rawalpindi districts. Those in Jlielum and Rawalpindi have no connection 
with the true Gondals of the Bhera, and are unlike them in general appear¬ 
ance and in their characteristics. 

3. Numbers serving . About 320. None of which come from the 
Gondal B&r. 

4. There are no families of special importance. The Zaildars of Mifini 

Gondal and Kot Moman are men of some in 
fluence. 

5. The Gondals claim to be Chauhan R&jputs and say that their an¬ 
cestor came from Naushahra in the south, to 
Pakpattan, where he was converted to M£m 

by Bawa Parid, if this is so they probably occupied their present abodes 
within the last six centuries. The tribe now ranks as Jat, it intermarries 
freely with the other Jat tribes of the district, such as the Kanjhas, the 
Harrals and Laks. Formerly, before the Jlielum canal was introduced into 
their country, they were a pastoral people subsisting almost entirely on the 
- produce of their large herds of cattle. Now they are taking more and more 
to agriculture and are in very easy circumstances. Physically they are a 
fine race, strong and well made, and if we except their inordinate passion for 

F 2 


Chief families. 


Ilistory and particulars. 
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appropriating their neighbours' cattle, which carries with it, in their estima¬ 
tion, no moral taint, they must be pronounced free from vice. 

The Gondals seem well fitted for Military service, but stf far they -have 
shown no desire to enlist. 


Ghorewaha. 


1. Male population. (Musalmans) 16,230# 

•2. The Ghorewaha are found in the Gurshankar tahsil of Hoshiarpur 

T ... and the Nawasher tahsil of Jullundur. 

Locality, 


3. Numbers serving. About 1G0. 

4. The family of Raja Bliambu Khan of Gurshankar is the leading 

family of the tribe, the Zaiidars of Rahoon 
and Huin are also well known. 

of Rajput descent from Kush, the second son of 
Rama. Raja Man of K6t Kurman (now 
Udaipur) had two sons, Kachwaha and 
Hawaha; the tribe state that they are of the lineage of Hawaha. The name 
Ghorewaha is supposed to be derived from an offering of a horse made by a 
member of the tribe to Shahab-ud-din G hori. The tribe settled in its present 
tract while it was still Hindu, and in the time of Akbar their possessions 


Chief families. 

5, The Ghorewaha is 

History and particulars. 


would seem to have been more extensive than they are now. 

The Ghorewaha keep Hindu Brahmans and bards, to whom they give 
presents at deaths and marriages, and retain various other Hindu customs. 
They are said to give their daughters to the Naru Rajputs. Their physique 
is good, especially in the villages near the foot of the hills, and they are 
anxious for Military service. 

The tribe sends many emigrants to Foreign countries, especially to - 
Australia, Africa and the United States of America. They are described as 
idle, proud and thriftless. 


Gaiyal. 

The Gaiyals are a branch of the Bhunds. There are about 20 men 
serving in the Army who belong to this sub-tribe. 


Gujarso 


1. Male population in the Punjab .—242,600. North-West Frontier 
Province, 07,700. 


2. The Gujars are distributed throughout 
the Punjab and Hazara. 


Locality* 
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Chief families. 


3. Numbers serving. 1,600. 

4. There are no families of any note or posi¬ 
tion. 


History and particulars. 


5. The history of this people has been given 
in chapter 1. 

Gujar clans are most numerous, the following being the best known 
and the most suitable for military service :— 


Katli&na population 

51,000 

Cbaulidn 

. ' . 27,000 

Foswdl. 

28,000 

Kal&9 . 

12,000 

Munati 

9,000 

Thakria 

. . 9,000 


Checlii population 

. 

39,000 

Kas^na 

. 

.15,000 

Bhamla 

• 

. 4,000 

Bijar . 

, 

. 19,000 

Gorsi . 

. 

19,000 


All these, with the exception of the Poswal, claim Rajput descent from 
some one of the best known Rajput tribes. The Poswal say they came into 
India with Wajih Ivalbi, a companion of the Prophet who accompanied 
Ahutas ruler of Yemen when he conquered Kashmir, and they subsequently 
settled in the Sialkofc district. At the present time this clan is indistinguish¬ 
able from other Gujars and has the same customs and ceremonials. 

No one of these clans can claim any definite superiority over the rest, 
but some are more exclusive than the others as to whom they give their 
daughters in marriage. The Katliana, for example, used to consider it 
^ derogatory to give daughters to any Gujar at all and sought bridegrooms in 
more exalted families. 


Gujars rank in most districts with Jats and Ahirs, but notwithstanding 
this, the Gujar is generally inferior to the Jat in both personal character and 
repute. In civil life, whenever a Gujar is placed in a position of authority 
the appointment is resented by the community and it usually leads to 
disturbances. 


Gujars vary greatly with the locality in which they are found, those in 
the hills being quite unlike the caste of the same designation in the plains. 
In. the. mils they are exclusively pastoral, they cultivate scarcely at all and 
maintain their existence by the sale of the produce of their herds. In 

the plains they are generally good cultivators but, there also, always keep 
cattle or sheep and goats. 

In one place they area fine manly race never known to thieve while in 
another they are represented as never having had any love for fighting 

am none of [lit chaiacter of manly independence which distinguishes the 
class elsewhere. 

A Gujar Indian officer would b 0 held in little respect by other than 
Gujars. 
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Harral. 

1. Male population. (Approximately) 5,000. 

The Harral are found in the Montgomery, 

Localit y* Jhang and Shahpur districts. 

3. The IIarral are a Jat clan of doubtful origin. They are kuoyvn as 
expert thieves and cattle lifters# 

Hoon or Hun. 

1. Population . Under 500. 

2. The Hun are located chiefly in the Rawalpindi tahsil of the Rawal¬ 
pindi district, there are also a few in the Gujar 
Khan tahsil and some in Hazara. 

About 20. 

4. The Zaildar of Gujar Khan belongs to 
this clan. 

5. The Hun are Pan war Rajputs descended from a Raja Jugdeo. The 

tribe is a very small one and has not taken to 
Military service. 


Locality. 

3. Numbers serving. 

Headmen. 


Particulars. 


Jadun. 

1, Male population in Hazara. 6,250. 

2. The Jaduns are found chiefly in the Abbot- 
Locality. tabad tahsil of the Hazara district. 

3. Numbers serving. 102. 

4. The Hassazai family of Dhamtour once held the Khanship of the 

tribe and are still looked up to. Other families 
Chief families. hold jagirs at Banda Pir Khan and Bdndi. 

5. The Hazara Jaduns are an off-shoot of the Trans-frontier Gaduns, 

but at the present day have little in common 
History and particulars. wIth them . p ew Jaduns can now even speak 

l’asbtu and they have lost the Pathan characteristics. It is almost certain 

that the Jadun are not of Indian origin, though it has been suggested that 

in their name has been preserved that of Y ail a or Jfidu, the founder of the 
Rdjput Yadubansi dynasty. The Jaduns claim descent from Sarhang, a 
great-grandson of Ghurghust for particulars of whom see the Pathan Hand¬ 
book. The true Path&ns of Hazara class the tribe as mercenaries (Mlatar). 
They appropriated most of tlie land they now hold from the Dilazaks, Kamils 
and Karlugh Turks. 

They are men of good physique hut small stature. 
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The sub-divisions of the tribe are : - 
The Salar, Mansur and Hassazai. 


Jalap. 


1. Male population. 400. 

2. This small tribe is met with chiefly in the Pind-Dadun-Khan tahsil 

of the Jheluni district, there are also a few 
small villages in the Bhera tahsil of Shahpur. 

About 50, there are a few men in two infantry and 


Locality. 


3. Numbers serving. 
one cavalry regiment. 


Chief families. 


4. The best known families reside at Chak 
Sadi and Pinnanwal. 


5. The Jalaps claim to be Khokhar Rajputs, but their neighbours do not 

admit this claim. They rank with Lilias and 
History and particulars. i n i i tw- ✓ , , , 

Phaphras and are probably below Rajput status, 

but consierably above (hat of Jat. 

The tribe is well off and have not taken to Military service until lately. 
It is certain that without fighting qualities they could not have maintained 
themselves in the most valuable tract in the Jhelum district, against the 
Janjuas and others. 


Janjua. 


1. Male population . Approximately 12,000. 

2. The Janjuas are most numerous in the Pind-Dadun-Khan and Jhelum 

T tahsils of the Jhelum district: there is also a 

Locality. 

large branch of the tribe in the Kahuta tahsil 
of Rawalpindi. They arc found in small numbers scattered about the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province. In the Shahpur district there are 
two villages owned by a branch of the tribe which appears to be quite dis¬ 
tinct from the others. 


Numbers serving. 


3. The tribe is heavily recruited; over twenty Infantry and several 

Cavalry Regiments enlist them. There are 
over 3,100 in the Army. 

4. The Darapur family is perhaps the best known, it has given many 

Chief families. Indian Officers to the Army: In Chakri 

Malot, Saloi, Dalwal and Wahali, all of which 


are in the Jhehun district, good representatives oi the Janjuas are to be. 4 jund. 
In Kahuta is the Matdr family, and iu Shahpur ono of good status in Khutta 
Sagral. 
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5. The Janjuas avu said to be of Rajput descent. According to 

Mr. Thomson :—“ At some uncertain period, 
Hlsfcory alul l )articular5, some clans of Rfibtor Rajputs, emigrating from 

Jodhpur, occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader ‘of this move¬ 
ment, according to common account, was Raja Mai. The Rajputs first seated 
themselves at Malot in the west Salt Range. If Babar be read with atten¬ 
tion it will be seen that he represents the Janjuas as confined to the hills, 
and ruling over various subject tribes, who cultivated the plains. I he Jan¬ 
juas were long the predominant race in the centre and west of the district 
(Jhclum). When Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India the Janjuas 
opposed him, were defeated, and fled to the jungles. Mahmud followed 
them up and succeeded iu capturing Raja Mai himself. The Raja was re¬ 
leased on condition that he and his tribe should embrace Islam. When the 
conversion took place the “janjn or caste thread was broken, and the neo¬ 
phytes have been called Janjuas ever since/' 

It is impossible that the Raja Mai who led the tribe from Jodhpur to 
the Salt Range, was the same person who was captured by Mahmud. The 
first event must have preceded the second by some centuries, and another 
account which relates that Jaipal, who opposed Mahmud at Nandana 900 
years ago, is their ancestor, is probably more correct. " Raja Mai is a little 
mythical and any action of doubtful origan is apt to be fathered upon him." 

The tribe was well established between Nilab and Bliera when Babar 
visited the country. 

They were the natural enemies of the Gakkhars from time immemorial. 
Raja Mai had six sons :— 

Rajas Wir and Jodh, whose descendants are found in the Jhelum 
district, those of Jodh being also found in the Khdrian tahsil 


of Gujrat. 

Kakha—whose descendants are found in Poonch and Kashmir, and 
are known as Kakkhe. 

Tai’noli—from whom spring the Tanaolis of Ilazdra (the Tanaolis do 
not agree to this and claim Moghal origin).. 

Dabuchara—descendants found in Ilazfira (and known as Janjuas), 
and also in Sialkot. 

Pir Kala—the Kahrwal and Dalkil Janjuas of the Kahro ilaqua of 
Rawalpindi (Kahuta tahsil) are the descendants of this son. 
With the exception of the descendants of Wir and Jodh the others are 
now distinct tribes, having nothing in common and not even inter-marrying. 
The Janjuas of the Salt Range are the most aristocratic and make the best 
soldiers. 
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The Janjuas were, at tlio time of Babar's visit (1526 A. D.) the pre¬ 
dominant race in the Salt Range. They subsequently became divided, lost 
their strength in combination, and the Awans and Gakkhars were able to 
contend successfully against them and wrest much of their power and terri¬ 
tory from them. When the Sikh power arose, the Janjuas, like the Gak¬ 
khars and Awans, came under their rule, not however without much stubborn 
resistance. They held out for many months in their strongholds at Makhiala 
and Kusak, but were eventually compelled to capitulate from the want of 
water. Ranjit Singh himself is said to have undertaken the siege operations 
against Kusak. The Sikhs took over the Salt mines at Khewra which had 
been their most valued possession. 

The Janjuas rank second only to the Gakkhars in the Jkelum and 
Rawalpindi districts. Their headmen are known as Sultan and the second 
son as Malik. In the Jhelum district the trib3 is invariably known as 
“raja,*” the word Janjua hardly ever being heard. 

Janjua guts are found among such menials as T£lis, Lohars, Tarkhans 
and Musallis. 


Their observances at various ceremonials are much the same as those of 
the Chibs. Widow re-marriage is still prohibited. 

The Janjuas are said to be the only really pure Rajputs in the plains 
of the Punjab. They have great pride of race (as being Janjuas) and make 
fine soldiers, most suitable for cavalry, as they arc of light build. 


Jasgam. 

1. The Jasgams have been included among the Dhunds in ihe last 
Male population. 


Locality, 

6. Numbers serving . 
Headmen. 


census. They number probably about 1,200- 
males. 

2. This tribe is found near Panjar in the* 
Kahuta talisil (Rawalpindi). 

About 150. 

4. A family which was rewarded for its 
services in the Mutiny, in Salitta, is head of 
the clan. 

5. The Jasgams, like the Dhunds and Kliatrfls, claim descent from 
History and particulars. MautiE, an ancestor of the Prophet, and they 

say that they got possession of the tract 
they now occupy under Gakkhar rule* when one Zuhair, a descendant of the 
Prophet, came from Arabia and settled near Kahuta. On this claim 
they represent themselves as Dhuuds and wish to be enlisted as such. A fhey 
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did not join tbe Dhunds in tbeir attempted raid on Murree during the 
Mutiny, and in character they more resemble tbe Sattis who are in every 
respect to he preferred to tbe Dhunds. They iuter-marry freely both with 
tbe Sattis and Dhunds. 

The tribe is a very small one and not very prosperous. They accept 
all the Military service they can get and make satisfactory soldiers. 

The Khatril are found in small numbers in Gujar Khan and Mandra. 



Jaral. 

4,000. 

2. The Jar<11 are found in the Ki&si and 
Mirpur districts of Jammu. 

8. Number* serving. About +5, who are mostly in Transport Corps. 

4. The Jarals are ltajputs of good standing. They are said to have 

given Raja Gulab Siugh much trouble. They 
rank above the Maugrals and inter-marry with 
no other tribe, but give tbeir daughters to Gakkkars. 


1. Male population. 
Locality. 


Particulars. 


Joiya. 

1. Population . 37,l ( J0. 

2. The Joiya are found on both banks of the Sutlej from the Multan- 

Montgomery boundary to nearly as far down 
Locality. as confluence with the Indus, Also in 

Lahore, Ferozepur, Multan and Muzaffargarh. They are numerous in 
Bahawalpur. 

3. Numbers serving. Nil. 

L The Joivas as a tribe regard the Rais of Shahr Farid as their chief, 

and his influence extends over the Joiyas of 
Chief families. Multan. No Joiya who has committed a theft 

will deny the fact in the presence of this chief. 

5. The Joiya is one of the 30 Royal races of R&jputs, but at the present 

time at least one-tliird of their number is 
Histoiy and particulars. mi . , . . . 

returned as Jat. lhe ancient chronicles 

describe them as holding Hariana, Bhattians, Bliatner and Nagor, and also 

in common with the Dehia, with whom their name is always coupled, the 

banks of the Indus and Sutlej near their confluence. 

Some seveu centuries ago they were apparently driven out of the 

Indus tract and partly subjugated by the' Bhattis. In Bahawalpur the 

Baud pot ras overcame them in the time of Nadir Shah. 
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In Montgomery and Multan the Joiyas as a tribe appear to rank both 
as Jats and Rajputs. In Amritsar they are classed as Rajputs, and in 
Shahpur as Jats. 

They are considered ^ brave race though they are addicted to theft. 
They are devoted to horses and buffaloes. 

The Joiya septs are very numerous. The Lakhwera clan is the 
highest in the social scale and has a great reputation for courage. The men 
are generally short and of light physique. 





x Jodhra. 

\ 

1. Male population. Approximately 1,500. 

2. The Jodhras inhabit the south-eastern portion of the Pindigheb tahsil, 

and the valley of the Sohan extending, on the 
Loc ‘ lllty ’ south, to the Talagang border. 

3. Numbers serving . About 100. 


The Maliks of Pindigheb, who are closely related by marriage with 

the Gheba family of Kofc, have great posses- 

Chief families. . 

sions and are the best known. 

5. The Jodhras account for themselves as being of R&jput origin, and 
. . , derive their name from Jodhra who was 

History and particulars. . 

converted to Muhammadanism by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and who settled in Jammu. 


They appear however to have come to the Attock district about the end 
of the 16th century as a small band of military adventurers. They 
possessed themselves of the Sohan and Sil “illaquas” and much of Talagang. 
The Awans, the original owners, were not evicted but remained as tenants 
under the conquering Jodhras, who never themselves cultivated. 

The Jodhras became independent chiefs keeping up a large body of 
armed retainers. Their power was recognised by the Moghals, and Malik 
Aulia Khan, their first chief known to history, held a revenue assignment 
of Pindi, Gheb, Talagang and parts of Chakwal. 

Owing to family feuds and other causes the tribe has lost much of its 
original prosperity and is now much less well-to-do than its neighbours, the 
Ghebas, who have been their ancient rivals and enemies. The two tribes 
now inter-marry and are on friendly terms. 

The Jodhras. breed liorses and are fond of hawking and field sports. 
They piefei sen ice in Cavalry to Infantry, and being usually of light 
build are more suitable to that arm. 
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Kahlom. 

1. Malepopulation- 13,000. 

2. The bulk of the tribe is found in the Zafanval tahsil of the Sialkot dis¬ 

trict ; it is also numerous in the G urdaspur 
Locality. district, and is met with in the Jullundur, 



Amritsar and Gujramvala districts. 

3. Number serving■ About 70. 

4. The most important representative of the tribe in the Sialkot district, 

, " is the Zaildar of Dullan in the Zafanval tahsil. 


5. The Kahlon rank as Jat, and claim descent from Raja Vikramajit of 

the luuar race, through Raja Jagdeo of Dara- 
nagar, concerning whom they tell the well- 
worn legend that in his generosity he promised his sister whatsoever she 
mrnht ask. She claimed his head and he fullilled his promise, but was 
miraculously restored to life. His descendant in the 4th generation, Kahlwan, 
pave his name to the tribe. Fourth from him came Soli or Sodi under whom 
they left Daranagar and settled near Batala in Gurdaspur, whence they spread 
to Sialkot. 


The Muhammadan portion of the tribe appear to have been but recently 
converted to Islam, and they retain many Hindu customs in their marriage 
and other ceremonies. 


The tribe is agricultural and the men of good physique. 
They iutcr-marry with Jats of good standing. 


Kathia. 


1. Male population. i,G00. 

2. The Kathias are found in the Ravi valley of the Multan and Montgo¬ 

mery districts, also in the south of the Jliang 
Locality. district. 


UiBiury and particulars. 


3. There are none of this tribe in military service. 

4. The Kathias claim to be Puuwar R&jputs descended from a liajput 

prince named Kathia who lived about the time 
of their conversion to Islam, in the reign of 

the Emperor Akbar. An attempt has been made to identify the tribe with 
the Kathoci, who in their stronghold at Sangla, so stoutly resisted the 
victorious army of Alexander, but it cannot be said that anything definite is 
known about the tribe. 

They are of Jat status, and the reputation of the tribe is not good. 
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1. 

2 . 


Locality. 


Chief families. 


History and particulars. 


Their average physique is good, owing to the fact that they do not allow 
their children of either sex to marry until tliej' have attained the age of 
puberty. 

Kahut. 

Male population. 5,500. 

The bulk of tribe is in the Chakwal tahsil of the Jhelum district, 
small numbers are also found scattered about 

the Rawalpindi, Hazara, G'ujrat and Shalipur 
districts. 

3. The best known are in Kariala (Jlielum) where there is an “ II- 

aquadar and a pensioned Subadar. In 
Langah and Ramshinh are also representative 
families. 

4. Number serving. About 175. 

5. The Kahut claim to have come from Arabia and to be of Koreshi 

origin, but this is not acknowledged by others. 
It seems unlikely that they are of Ra jput extrac¬ 
tion. 

the Kahuta hills of the Rawalpindi district are supposed to have derived 
their name from the tribe, but no record remains of them in that tract. 

About the year A. P. 1359 their ancestor Said NawSb Ali migrated to 
Delhi, on the way he defeated a pagan king of Sialkot, named Sain Pal. On 
reaching Delhi they paid their respects to the King who ordered them to hold 
Ihe Dhanni (in Chakwal) and the Salt Range on his behalf. They according¬ 
ly retraced their steps and settled at the foot of the Salt Range, realising the 
revenue from the Janjuas and the Gujar graziers and remitting it to Delhi 

Chaudri Sahns&r 8th in descent from Kahut, was their ancestor in the time 
of Babar. 

They may be considered to rank as Rfijputs in social status. 

The Ivahuts intermarry to some extent with the Mairs and Kassars and 
now and then with Awfina, both giving and taking daughters. 

1 he re-marriage of widows is permitted. 

1 }ie 7 have no special customs except that the males will not wear blue 
clothes, or if they do they fall ill! 

In 1857 the tribe rendered good service and behaved well, 
sportsmen amlgooVri’d^. lndependent character, and of good physique, keen 

The tribe has no clans. 

Kahlotra. 

The Kahldtra is a small 

, r r+i xi- be 01 lair social standing found iu the south¬ 

eastern portion of the Kotli tahsil of Pooncb. 
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Kakkhe. 


<SL 


Locality. 


Particulars. * 


1. Male population. Approximately 1,500. 

2. This tribe is found on the left bank of the Jhelum between Kohala and 

IJri (Kashmir), and also in the Bagh tahsil of 
Poonch. 

3. The Kakkhe claim to be of Riijput descent from Kakha, a son of 

llaja Mai, the ancestor of the Janjuas. They 
share with the Bambas, a privileged status in 

the Jhelum valley, both are styled Raja and both are looked on as the most 
aristocratic of the Jhehum tribes. They inter-marry only with each other. 

The Kakkhes and Bambas successfully resisted Akbar’s first invasion 
of Kashmir and drove him back in 1582. Under the Afghans they were 
practically independent. 

The Kakkhe appear to have fallen somewhat from their former high 
estate, but they are still a well-made handsome race, and should make 
efficient soldiers. 

The Tteil are a sub-division of the Kakkhe. 


1. Population. 

Locality. 

Particulars. 


11,260. 


Khakha. 

2. This tribe is to be met with practically 
throughout the Punjab. 

3. The Khakhas are supposed to be Khat- 
ris converted to Islam. They engage exclu¬ 
sively in trade. 

Kakkezai. 

1. Male population [in the Punjab). 8,400. 

2 The Kakkezai are scattered about the Punjab, the most numerous clans 

being in Gurdaspur, Lahore and Sialkot. 

Locality. 

3. Numbers serving. About G5. 

4. Probably tbe best known is the Pasrur 
family in tbe Sialkot district. 

5. The Kakkezai claim to be of Pathfin extraction, descended from 
. , Afghans of Sistan. In. Jullundur they are 

History and particulars. * _ . . , , ,, , ,, 

known as bheikhs. It is probable that they* 

like the Khoja Hindus, were converted at an early period of the Muham¬ 
madan invasions and affiliated to a Path fin class. Sir Deuzil Ibbetson says of 
(hem “ the class (Kalal) was raised in importance, many of its members 
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abandoned their hereditary occupation (of distilling liquor) and its Musal- 
man section also grew ashamed of the social stigma conveyed by the confes¬ 
sion of Kalal origin, it accordingly fabricated a story of Patluin origin, and 
adding to the first letter of the caste name the Path ail tribal termination 
called itself Kakkezai. The name was at first only used by the most wealthy 
members of the caste, but its use is a spreading . The well-known sheikhs 
of Hoshiarpur are Kalals, who while claiming Pathan origin call themselves 
Sheikhs and forbid widow re-marriage" They are now mostly known as 
Muhammadan traders, are found all over India and as far west as Kan¬ 
dahar. They are clever and usually prosperous, generally arriving at distinc¬ 
tion where employed, and most anxious for aristocratic status. 


KarraL 


1. Male population* 11^300. 

2. The Karrals are found on the right bank of the Ilarro river in the 

Nara tract, between the liajoia plain and the 
Dunga Gali range in the Hazara district, and 

also in the Boi hills of the same district. 

3. Numlers serving* 120. 


Locality. 


Leading families. 


4. The JagirdarS of Diwal Manal and 
Dabran. 


The Kamils are believed to be Hindus in origin, though they them- 
, selves deny it. and claim to be Moghals who 

History and particulars. J , 

came from Kian. Their ancestor lvallar Shah 
was, they say, in the service of an Emperor of Delhi, with whom he went 
to Kashmir. On his return he took the Bakot tract and Nara hills from 
the Gakkhars. As*a matter of fact it is more probable that the Karrals were 
already in these parts when the Gakkhars invaded their country. They 
appear to have thrown off the Gakkhar yoke in the 17th century. 

The ordinary members of the tribe seem to be in very poor circum¬ 
stances and their physique is not good. 

They inter-marry with the Dhunde of Hazara, with whom they are 
supposed, by some, to be identical in origin. 


1. Male population. 

Locality. 


i Numbers serving. 


Kassar (Moghal). 


Approximately 4,000. 

2. The Kassars are peculiar to the north¬ 
west quarter of the Chakwfil tahsil, Jhelum 
district. 


About 150, 


MlNisr^ 
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4. The best known family is that of Dullah, the head of which is a 

Zaildar. Another family of good standing is 

Chief families. the one at Clift wli, a member of which received 

a direct commission in an Infantry Regiment. 

5. The Kassars were noted at one time for claiming neither Rftjpiit, 

A wait or Moghal origin, they asserted that 

History and particulars. they came originally from Jammu and that 

they obtained their present territories by joining the armies of Bftbar. Since 
the census of 1881 they have recorded themselves as Moghals, and this 
claim has now developed into a genealogical tree in which the Kassars arc 
shown as being of common origin with the Moghal Emperors. They now 
account for themselves as follows : 

They were originally located in the country of Kinftn in Asia Minor, 
whence they migrated to Ghazni, at some time unknown, with the ancestors 
of the Moghal dynasty, and subsequently accompanied Bftbar in his invasion 
of India in A. D. 1526. Their ancestors at that time being Ghftrka and 
Blnn, according to some, or Jhftjha, Lftti and Kaulshinh according to 
others. All agree however in stating that Ghftrka is buried on a mound in 
Mauza Hatftr, not many miles from Dliok Pipli in Hal Kassar, which is 
said to be the original settlement of the tribe in these parts. The Dhanni 
was then in the hands of wandering Gnjars, while Chnngas Khan Janjua held 
the hills to the south, living at fort Samarkand in Mauza Maira. Bftbar 
made over to’ them the western portion of the Dhanni, on condition that 
they would drain off the water with which the eastern part was then covered, , 
an<l Ghftrka obtained some additional country to the south-west as a reward 
for restoring to Changas Khan a favourite mare, which the Janjua rftja had 

lost. 

They state that the original profession of the tribe was “liakumat” or 
government, and that it is now agriculture or government employment. 

Their headmen receive the title of u Chatidri/ 

Their customs do not differ from the tribes surrounding them. They 
hold a good position among the tribes of the Jhclum district, ranking 
in popular estimation with the Mairs and Kahuts. They inter-marry freely 
with the former, both giving and taking daughters, but a Kassar of good 
family, who married bis daughter to a Kahut of fair standing, incurred the 
displeasure of the brotherhood. They do not inter-marrv with any other 
tribe. 

In character the Kassar is supposed to be passionate and revengeful, 
j ven to bitter feuds; which may be said to bo a common trait in these 

parts. 
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Their chaudris are men of engaging manners and fine appearance, good 
riders and fond of hawking. They breed a very fair stamp of horse. 

Their average physique is good and they should prove excellent material 
for the army. 


Kashmirio 

The word Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any of the 
races of Kashmir, but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to denote the 
people of the valley of Srinagar. In any case the term is a geographical 
one, and probably includes many of what we should, in the Punjab, call 
separate castes. In the Punjab the term Kashmiri connotes a Muhammadan 
Kashmiri. Most immigrants from Kashmir are called Kashmiris whatever 
their original tribe, and all of them take sooner or later to the Kashmiri 
trade of weaving. These must be distinguished from the well-known 
Muhammadan tribes of Poonch and Jammu who are mostly of Rajput 
descent and not Kashmiris at all. The Kashmiris are a prosperous class 
and seek eagerly for Military employment, some have risen to commissioned 
rank. Nevertheless whatever the original tribe of the immigrant class and 
whatever the official rank to which he may attain, he is still a menial in his 
own village. 


Chief families. 


Kahrwal. 

1. Male 'population . Approximately 1,600. 

2. The Kahrwal are found in the Kahuta 
tahsil of the Rawalpindi district. 

3. Numbers serving. About 200. 

4. There are no families of much importance, hut those of Dulal and 

Mator a're probably the best known. The 
Zaildar of Kahuta belongs to the Duldl 

sept. 

5. The Kahrw&l is a branch of the Janjuas of the Salt Range, their 

social position being somewhat below that 

History and particalars. . 

section or the tribe. 

They rank above the ordinary Rajput and are a fine, 6turdv self- 
respecting race. They arc far from prosperous, and even in their richest 
villages, are largely dependent on military service. A large number have 
become Indian Officers. 

They claim descent from Pir Kill a, a son of Rfija Mai, who married 
Kaho Rfuii when he came to the Kahuta hills, and named the ilaq ua Kahru 
after her. Hence the descendants are called Kahrwfil. 


G 
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Chief families. 


History and particulars. 


The Dalai is a sub-division of the tribe. This branch should not be 
confused with the Dolai Qureshis of Gujar Khan. 

KharraL 

1. Male population. 18,650. 

2. The Kharrals are common in the Montgomery district and are also 

found in the Lahore, Gujrauwala, Multan and 
Locality. Bahawalpur. The valley of the Ravi, from 

its junction with the Chenab to the boundary between Lahore and Mont¬ 
gomery is the chief habitat of this tribe. 

3. No Kharrals have so far taken to Military service. 

4. The best known and one of most importance is the Kam&lia talukdar 

family which is mentioned in the {c Punjab 
Chiefs.” 

5. The Kharrals appear to be a true Rajput tribe, though a consider¬ 
able portion of them are styled Jat. They 
trace their origin from onejBhupa, a descendant 

of Raja Karan who settled at TJchh and was there converted to Muham¬ 
madanism. From tJchh they moved to their present territory. They are 
now divided into two main factions, the upper Ravi and the lower Ravi, 
the headquarters of the latter being at Kdt Kamalia. The two are at bitter 
feud and the only tie betsveen them is their hatred of their common enemy— 
enemy, the Si£l R&jputs of Jhang. 

The Kamalia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, 
but the upper Kharrals are now the more powerful. Sir Lepel Griffin says 
of them €t Through all historic times the Kharrals have been a turbulent, 
savage and thievish tribe ever impatient of control and delighting in strife 
and plunder.” They gave trouble in 1857 and were taught a lesson which 
they cannot soon forget. 

Their physique is above the average, and their activity and endurance 
is remarkable. The tribe has been chiefly a pastoral one. 

Though many of them served in Ran jit Singh’s army they do not at 
present enlist. 

Kethwal. 

1. Male population. 1,250. 

2. The Ch&rih&n spur of the Murree range is the home of the Kethwfils, 

Locality. this tract is in the Murree tahsil of the 

Rawalpindi district. 

3. Numbers nerving. About 170. 

4. There are no families of any importance, the Zaildar of Charihfin 

and one or two pensioned Indian Officers form 
the aristocracy of the tribe. 


Headmen. 


distribution of tribes. 
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Locality. 


5. The Kethw&l belong to the same group as the Dhund and Satti, 

History and particulars. but cla!m descent from Alexander the 

Great!? 

d hey say that they are the oldest inhabitants of these hills and that 
they came into them before either the Dhund or Satti. They were almost 
exteiminated by the Dhunds, at some time, the date of which is uncertain, 
and they are now a very small tribe. Their appearance and character much 
resembles that of the Dhunds, but their physique is not so good. The tribe' 
is a poor one and is glad to accept all the Military employment it can secure. 
The Kethw^ls inter-marry with the Dhund, Satti and Dhanial. 

Khattar. 

1. Male population. 7,730. 

2. The Khattar country is the Kala Chitta range of the Attock 

district, and extends from Hassan Abd&l and 
Jani ki Sang to the Indus. There are also a 

few villages near Shah Ki Dekri in the Rawalpindi district. 

3. Numbers serving. 285. 

4. The best known families are those of W6h and Dhr£k, both of which 

Chief families are men ^ one d in Sir Lepel Griffin's “ Punjab 

Chiefs/' The Dhr6k family has suffered much 
from internal feuds, ruinous litigation and bad conduct. The B&htar 
branch of this family is of considerable importance. 

5. Socially the Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below the 

Awans, Ghebas, J odhras and other high class 
Rajputs. 

The Khattars themselves are divided in belief as to their descent, 
while some claim Hindu origin, others deny it and allege that they are 
closely allied to the Awans, having come from Arabia, The Aw&ns do not 
always admit this relationship. 

Khattar wedding rites used to closely resemble those of Hindus, 
Brahmans even being present, but they are now solemnised according to 
strict Muhammadan rules. This fact seems to point to Hindu origin; but 
apparently the explanation of the conflicting stories as to origin h'es in the 
fact that the Khattars were sometime divided into two main branches, though 
they themselves rarely speak of it. These are the Kfila Khattars and 
Chitta Khattars. To the former belongs the Dhrek family, to the latter the 
Wall family. The K&la branch, who are darkish in colour, are converted 
Hindus, and the Chitta of true MusalmanI descent overpowering and absorb¬ 
ing their predecessors. 

g 2 


History and particulars. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin makes them originally inhabitants of Khorasdn, who 
came to India with the early Muhammadan invaders. _ 

The Khattars are now anxious for Military service, preferring Cava ry. 
Their physique is poor and they are generally short in stature. 

Their prosperity depends largely on the rainfall during the year and 
being poor agriculturists they are not in a very flourishing condition. They 
used to have a name for keeping horses and hawks, hut their circumstances 
in the present day do not appear to permit of much expenditure in tins 

direC There are numerous septs though they are not often mentioned. The 

Eirozal, Sirhal, Isal, Garhdl, Balwal, Mithia Khanal, Jandal, am 

ai11 Thev give their daughters to Gakkhars, Awans, Pathiins and Sayads ; 
hut receive them only from Awans. 

Khokhar. 

1 . Male population. 32,600. (Of which 12,000 are Jats.) 

2. The Kh 5 dial's are found throughout the Punjdb, but cine y in le 

Shahpur, Jhang, Multdn districts and in the 
Locality. Chenab Colony and Bahawalpur State. 

3. Numbers serving. 540. 

4. The Khokhars are well represented by families of good standing, 

some of the best known are s— 

Chief families. 

In Shahpur, the Malakwdl family in the Bhera tahsil, others in 
Majoka, Jaura, and Baudial in the Kushab tahsil, and also the 

Barath family near Miani Gondal. 

In the Jhelum district are the Pind-Dddun-Khan and Ahmadabad 
families and a pensioned Subadar-Major of Badshah Khan in the Cha 
tahsil. 

In the Gujr&t district the Garhi Gauhar Khan family of the Phalian 
tahsil. 

5. Rajputs, Aw&ns, Jats, Arams, Chuhras and Nais have all a Khokhai 

.v. , - . branch and the Khokhars themselves vary in 

History and particulars. 


status. 

The origin of the Khokhars is as obscure as that of any Punjab tiibe. 
Tradition invariably connects them with the Awans, making Khokhar one 
of Kutb Shah's sons and Khokliar Qutb Shahis his descendants, who would 
thus he akin to the Julians, an Awdn tribe in Sialkot. But this pedigree 
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probably mainly records the fact that the Awans and Khokhars owe their 
conversion to Islam to Saint Qutb Shah or his disciples, or that they both 
accepted his teachings. 

In Sialkot Khokhars inter-marry with other tribes which the Awans will 
not do. In Gujrat, where they hold a compact block of villages about Mung 
on the- Jhelum, the leading Khokhars are called Raja, as being of Rajput 
descent. Yet they claim kinship with the Awans and inter-marry with them 
and the Bhattis, giving wives to Chibs but not getting brides in return. 

About Pind-D&dun-Khan the Rajput Khokhars are said to be entirely 
distinct from the Jat Khokhars, though elsewhere in the Jhelum district the 
tribe has become merged with the Jat cultivators. Those of Rajput status 
marry into some of the best Janjua families. 

The Khokhars have at times been confused with the Gakkhars, who state 
that the historian Ferislita has himself made this mistake. The Khokhars 
were well settled in the Punjab centuries before the Gakkhars, and were early 
spread all over the central districts of the province before the Gakkhars 
acquired their seats in the Salt Range and in the hilly country extending 
from the Jhelum to the Khanpur “iluqua" in Hazara, to which they have 
always been confined. 

The earliest distinct mention of the Khokhars occurs in the “ Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir ” a history written in A. D. 1205, which describes a revolt of the 
tribe against Sultan Muhammad of Ghor in the country between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, when they were defeated by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak. After 
this the tribe is repeatedly mentioned in Muhammadan historical records as 
breaking out into rebellion and giving trouble generally. The localities with 
which they are identified were Lahore, the Salt Range, Multan, between the 
Indus and the Chenab and also east of the Beas river. They appear to have 
played an important part in the resistance offered to the invading armies 
of Timur. Sheikh Kukari, one of their leaders, submitted to Timur and was 
employed by him in bis advance on Delhi. After Shaika, Jasrath makes his 
appearance, in A. D. 1420 he attacked the king of Kashmir who was march¬ 
ing into Sindh, captured him and took all his “ material.” Jasrath appears 
to have harried the country between Jullunder and Jammu with varying 
success (attacking Lahore itself on two occasions) until 1432, when he 
disappears. In the time of Akbar the Khokhars held portions of the Bari 
Doab, the Jullunder and Racha Doabs, Mult&n and portions of Jammu and 
Sialkot, with a population estimated at 200,000 souls. Prior to the historical 
records of the trihe a traditional historv of the Khokhars comment s their 
record from about 1500 B. C. aud makes them descendants of Bustam Baja 
surnamed Kokra, who was governor of the Punjab. Driven thence by 
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Faridar who had acquired the Persian throne, Bustam sought refuge in the 
hill of Ghor, west of Kandahar, where his people ruled for generations, being 
called Ghori of Ghoria and all being pagan. Later the Khokhars re-entered 
the Punjab under chiefs such as Jot, Sirkap, Vikram and many others, and 
thenceforth held the Punjab. 

The Jhelum, Gujrat and Shahpur districts produce the best men. 

Kichi and Khilchi. 

1. Population . 5,000. 

2. The Kichi are found almost exclusively round Mailsi in the 

Multan district, and in the Gug^ra tahsil of 
Locality. Montgomery. 

3. There are very few serving in the Army. 

4. The Kichi is a tribe of Jat status which claims Chauhan (Rajput) 

origin and descent, from one Kichi, a ruler in 
Ajmir. Driven out of Delhi by the Muham¬ 
madans his descendants migrated to Multan. The tribe fought with the 
Joiyas, then paramount in those parts, and they say also that they were sent 
against the rebellious Baluch of Khai by the Moghals, in Multan. In 
Montgomery they state that they were converted to Islam by Bahawal 
Haqq. 

There is a Jat tribe in Shahpur named Ivliilchi who have probably 
originated from the Khilji, a Moghal sub-tribe found in Amritsar. 


History and particulars. 


Kizilbash. 


1. Pojmlalion . 220. 

Locality. 


2. This very small clan is found chiefly in 
the Lahore, Ludhiana and Lyallpur districts. 

3. Numbers serving. Several prominent members of the tribe have 
served as Indian Officers in the Army. 

4. The best known family is that of Nawab Fatteh Ali Khan, C.I.E., of 

Leading families. Lahore, which is mentioned in the “ Punjab 

Chiefs/'' In the Dehra Ismail Khan district 
and in Ludhiana there are also families of good status. 

5. The original Kizilbisk were a tribe of Tartar horsemen from the 
History and particulars. ' Eastern Caucasus, who formed the back- 

, . , , T ,. ™ . bone of the old Persian army and of the force 

w.th »b,ob Nadir Shah mvadod India. Many of thc grpat Mogbal ministe . s 

hare been Kiailbaah, and notably Mir Juml,, t b 6 miniBter of 

Aurangzeb. 
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They form an important military colony in Kabul. Those found in the 
Punjdb are descendants of the families who came with Nadir Shah or after 
him. 

They are all Shiahs. 


Koreshi. 

1. Over 50,000. It is probable however that comparatively few of 

those who have returned themselves as Koreshi 
Male population (in the Punjab). . . 

have any real title to the name. 

Koreshis are found throughout the 
Locality. Punjab, they are most numerous in the 

Rawalpindi, Multan and Jhang districts. 

3. Numbers serving. About 2S0. 

4. In the Gujar Khan tahsil (Rawalpindi) is the family of a pensioned 

_ Subadar Major who is A.-D.-C. to the Com- 

Leadnig lamihcs. 

man der-in- Chief and a Zaildar. The family of 
the Ilaqadar of Banhar, Chak Misri, Pind-Dadun-Khan tahsil (Jhelum). In 
the Shorkot tahsil of Jhang there are several families, known as Sheikhs, 
here a title of honour. The “ Makhdum ” family of Multan and other well- 
known Koreshi families in the Multan district, two of whom are descendants 
of the Saint Bahawal Ilaqq. 

5. The Kordshis claim descent from the tribe to which the Prophet 

. belonged. Among those who so style them- 

History and particulars. ° ° J 

selves many claim to belong to the Faruqis or 
descendants of Umar, the second Kaliph, or to the Sadiqis or descendants of 
Abdul Bakar the first Kaliph, both of whom were Kordshi by tribe. 

In Gujar Khan there is a well-known section known as DolaL amon<r 
whom there have been several distinguished Indian Officers. 

Another section in the same tahsil is known as Jagi&l. 

The Shorkot Koreshis (Jhang district) have an excellent record as 
soldiers though none are at present in the Army. 

The tribe is respected by Muhammadans for its sanctity, and it is feared 
that large numbers of so-called Koreshis trade on this, living a good deal on 
charitable doles. 

The best class are agriculturists. 


Lilias. 

1. Male population. 890. 

2. This small tribe is peculiar to the Jhelum 
district and lives west of, and near to, I’ind- 
Dadun-Khan. 


Locality. 



Numbers serving . 
Headmen. 
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5. The Lilias wish to 

History and particulars. 


4. The Lumbardars of their four villages :— 
Lilia Bharwdna, Lilia Hindwana, Lilia Bhera 
and Lilia Guj. 

be known as Moghals, but are of Jat rank. 
They state that they are relations of the 
Prophet on his mothers side, and therefore if 
they had their rights, are Koreshis. 

Iu the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, a member of the tribe 
migrated to India with a band of 160 men as well as dependants. After 
many wanderings from Multan to Gujranwala they finally settled in their 
present home. 

They are Sunni Muhammadans and say they were so long before their 
migration to India. They show no signs of a Hindu origin. 

The tribe is supposed to inter-marry with any Jat tribe, and widow re¬ 
marriage is permitted. They are proverbially turbulent and factious and 
produce a large number of bad characters. 

Being such a small tribe they can give but few men to the Army. 


Kambohs. 

1. Male fopulatiGti, 39,2SO (Musalmans), besides which there are 
19,900 Hindus and 89,300 Sikhs in the Punjab. 

2. The Kambohs are found in the upper Sutlej valley as low down as 

Montgomery. They are specially numerous 
in Kapurthala, and are in fair numbers 
throughout the northern portion of the eastern plains as far down the Jumna 
valley as Karnal. 

3. The Musalman Kambohs have only recently taken to Military ser- 

Numbers serving. vice and there are now under a dozen serving. 

The Sikh portion of the tribe is well represen¬ 
ted. 

4. The Kambohs are commonly supposed to be closely related to the 

History and particulars. Arains, a tribe whose name is synonymous 

with Baghwan, Mali, Maliar and even Jat in 
the South TV est Pun jab. A prejudice has existed against the Kambohs on 
this account. Sir Denzil Ibbetson and other authorities however consider 
it doubtful whether this supposed relationship has any further basis than 
the fact that Kambohs and Arains both came from the west and are both 
of much the same social and agricultural repute. The Kambohs are not 
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merely agriculturists, they infrequently engage in trade and have even taken 
service in the Army, in offices and as private servants. 

They claim Rajput descent from Raja Karan. 

Musalman Kambolis held Sohna, in Gurgaon, some centuries ago and 
the tombs and mosques left by them show that they must have enjoyed a 
considerable position. Several Kamboh Sardars were Amirs and 
Mansabdars in the Court of Akb'ar, and one of the Emperor's generals, Shah- 
baz Khan, who greatly distinguished himself in Bengal, was a member of 
this tribe. 

Very few Musalmans of the tribe have been enlisted owing to the 
popular and evidently erroneous idea, that they are socially only equal to 
Arains, or in other words are Malis and Maliars. 

In appearance the Musalman Kambohs are generally of short stature, 
their physical development is good and their intelligence appears to be up to 
the average. They are now very anxious to enlist and there is no reason why 
they should not make satisfactory soldiers. 


Mair and Mair Manilas. 

1. Male population, 7,800. 


Leading families. 


2. The Mairs are found chiefly iu the Chakwal tahsil of the Jhelum 

Locality. district and are also scattered about the 

• adjacent district of Rawalpindi and Attock. 

3. Numbers serving. About 400. 

4. Their headmen are known as “ Ckoudhri.'” In Chakwal is the 

family of an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
Other families of standing are in Kot Rupwal 

Ghugh, Badshahun, Chakrdl Chak Naurang and Mian Mair. 

5. The Mairs say they are Mauhas Rajputs (Manilas being a word 

History and particulars. denoting agricultural pursuits, applied to 

Rajputs who took to agriculture) and that they 
are Dogras of the same stock as the Maharaja of Jammu ; this has apparently 
been admitted by one Maharaja. 

Their ancestors lived in the hilly country west of Jammu, 

The Dhanni country (Chakwal) was then part of the Kingdom of the 
Dogras, and was given to their forefather, Bhagiar Dev, as his share of the 
ancestral estates. H e wen t there with his following, sometime before the 
advent of Babar. 

The country was then occupied by wandering Gujars, who were ejected 
by the Mairs. The Eastern part of the Chakwal tahsil was covered b\^ a 
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great lake which Babar drained by cutting through the Ghori Gala, by which 
the Bunha torrent now escapes. The Mairs took up the drained country. 

The Mairs like their neighbours, the Kassars and Kakiits, are noto¬ 
riously passionate and revengeful, murders are very common among them. 
They gave the Sikhs much trouble, and it required Kan jit Singh’s presence in 
their tract to bring them to order. 

They joined the Sikhs in 18 IS and further disgraced themselves by 
making over a lady (Mrs. George Lawrence) to them. For this all their 
Jagirs were confiscated. 

In the mutiny they distinguished themselves by some services and by 
good conduct, and thus obtained a reversal of their attainder. 

The Mairs inter-marry with the Kassars and, to a less extent, with the 
Kahuts. 

There appears to be a social distinction between the ordinary Mair 
and Mair Man has, the latter consider themselves Rajputs and of the 
aristocracy of the tribe. The Mair Manilas do not permit widow re-marriage 
whereas this is allowed among the ordinary Mairs. 

Physically the Mairs are active and well-made and are highspirited ; 
well suited in most respects for Military service. 

V Maldial. 

1. Male population. 5,700. 

2. The Maldial m inhabit both banks of the 
Locality. Mahl river in Poonch. 

3. The tribe claims to be of Moghal descent, but can produce no evidence 

to substantiate this claim, their neighbours do 
Particulars. n0 ^ a U ow it and will not give their daughters 

in marriage to the tribe. 

The men are of medium stature and well built. Few, if any, are serving 
in the Army. 

Maliar. 

Maliars are cultivators and gardeners and are the same as Malis or 
Baghbans. There is little difference in the Western districts between Maliar 
and Arain. They are found everywhere, but are most numerous in Rawal¬ 
pindi, Attock and Jhclum. 

Manhas. 

i. Male population. Approximately, 2,500. 

o This tribe is found scattered about in small communities in the 

Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Sialkot and Rawal- 
Locality- pindi districts. 
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Particulars. 


3. Numbers serving . About 260. 

Leading families. 4. There are none of any importance. 

History and particulars. 5. The greater portion of this tribe is Hindu. 

The word Minhas or Manilas refers to agriculture and denotes that 
section of the tribe which took to agricultural pursuits. The Jamwal is the 
royal branch (Hindu) who do not engage in agriculture. The tribe has an 
illustrious pedigree and claims to be of Solar origin through Ram Chandra of 
Ajudhya. Their ancestors are supposed to have settled in Jammu and 
Kashmir. They now occupy rather a humble place in the Rajput scale of 
precedence. They nevertheless make excellent soldiers. 

Malik. 

1. Male population. 29,000. 

2. The Malik is a tribe of lower Rajput 
status found in Poonch and Jammu. 

They describe themselves as having been brought into Poonch by the 
Emperor Akbar to guard the passes into Kashmir from the Punjab. They 
sometimes call themselves Malik Manhas. A certain number are employed 
in the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops. 

They do not marry outside the tribe. 

Mangral. 

1. Male population . About 4,500. 

2. Mangrals are of good social position and are found chiefly in the Kotli 

Particulars. tahsil of the Mlrpur district in Jammu. 

There are a few serving in the Indian Army and some pensioned Indian 
Officers of the tribe have been in the Frontier Force. 

They are sometimes known as Mangral Gakkhars but appear to have no 
real connection with the Gakkhars except that they will not give their 
daughters to any other tribe. The men are small but of good physique, and 
they are keen on military employment. 

Manjo 

1. Male population. About S,000. 

2. This tribe belongs mainly to the Jullundur district but is also found 

Localit y in Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Lahore and 

Amritsar. 

The Alpials of the Rawalpindi district claim to be Manj Rajputs, 

3. Numbers serving . Excluding Alpials, about 150. 
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4. The Manj claim to be connected with the Bhatti, and descended from 

a mythical Raja named Salvaban. South of 

History and particulars. ^ g ut j ej - the Manj Ra ; s o£ Talwandi and 

Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory till dispossessed of it by Ranjit 
Singh and his Sikhs. North of that river the Manj never succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing a principality. 

With the exception of the Alpial branch, the Manj has now little to 
recommend him except his good physique. Too proud to till the land them¬ 
selves they cultivate it as a rule through the agency of servants, or lease it 
out to tenants. In either case they only receive landlord's profits, while the 
sturdier Jat, cultivating with his own hands, reaps the profit of both land¬ 
lord and cultivator. 

The conversion of the tribe to Islam probably took place in the reign of 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori, i.e., in. the middle of the 12-th century. 


Mekan. 

I 

1. Male population. Probably 3,000. 

2. The Mekan are chiefly found in the Shahpur tahsil of the Shahpur 

district, and also, in very small numbers, in 
Locality. Jhelum, Multan and the Khiirian tahsil of 

Gujrat. 

3. Numbers serving. There are only about ten of the tribe in the 
Army. 

4. The best known men of the tribe are two Zaildars in the Shahpur 

tahsil, in the villages Kdt I3hai Khan and Kot 

Headmen. Rahlwfin. 

5. The Mekan are said to be of Pun war origin, descended from the 

same ancestor as the Dhudhi. They are a 
Particulars. pastoral tribe and are. said to be somewhat tur¬ 

bulent. 

Tin y rank as Rajpfit and are generally of fine physique. 

Thev have no inclination for military employment. 


Mishwani. 

1. Male population. 2,200. 

o The Mishwani inhabit the Eastern end of the Gandgar Range in the 

Haripur tahsil of Hazara. 


Locality. 
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3. Numbers serving . 202. 

4. The head of the tribe is at present serving as an Indian Officer in the 
Headmen 62nd T lln j a kis. There are several Maliks of 

good standing; these are all in or near Srikot, 
which is their chief village,, 

5. An account of the tribe is to be found in the Path&n handbook. They 
. appear to be Sayads in origin. Mishwani their 

progenitor being one of the four sons of Sayad 
Muhammad-i-gisn Dawaz. Other Sayads do not admit the Mishwani Sayad 
origin, and do not inter-marry with them. 

They have many good qualities, are sturdy, industrious and well-behaved. 
With little land to spare at home a great number of them are in Government 
service, and their loyalty and courage are beyond question. Major Abbott 
found in them his staunchest supporters in 1848 and described them as “one 
of the bravest races in the world/’ The above description of the tribe is to 
be found in the Hazara Gazetteer. They are one of the few tribes in Hazara 
which still habitually speak Pushtu. 

They prefer black clothes and look most picturesque in them. 

The tribe is recruited to its fullest extent. 

There are several clans or gots, the chief of which are :— 

TJhe Mani Khel, Husen Khel and the Dura Khel. 


Moghah 

1 . Male population. There are over 100,000 so-called Moghals (males) 
in the Punjab. 

2. Moghals are common throughout the Punjab but the census returns 

show that the Jhelum district contains the 
Locality. # 

largest number, over 11,000 males in that dis¬ 
trict having returned themselves as Moghal; Rawalpindi, with nearly 8,000 
and Attock with 5,000 come next. They are also found in large numbers 
round Delhi. 

3. Numbers serving. 1,743. 

4. Moghuls or Mongols, either entered the country with Bihar or were 

History and particulars. attracted during the l-eign of his dynasty. Of 

the figures given above only a small number 
are of pure Mongolian blood. Irrespective of the mixture of blood resulting 
from intermarriage of the Moghals with the local castes, there is a strong 
tendency among men of low status to claim Moghal descent, and it- has even 
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become the fashion of late years for some well-ltnown tribes to describe them¬ 
selves as Moghal. Among such are the following : 

Ghebas, Kassars, Phapbras, Tanaolis and even sometimes the Gakkhars. 
In 11 A History of the Mogkalsof Central Asia by N. Elias and E. 1). Rose 
we find the following“ In origin there is little difference between the 
Turk and Moghal. The word ‘ Moghal ; even where it is used in an ethnic 
sense, is frequently misapplied, and so extended at certain periods in Ilistoiy, 
as to comprise many tribes of real Turki race (among others), until large 
numbers of people who were not of Moghal race came to be called Moghals. 
This habit appears to have been prevalent first in the time of Chingiz Khan 
and his immediate successors, and subsequently during the ascendancy of the 
Chaghatai (or so-called Moghal) dynasty in India. The third conclusion is 
that the application and signification of all these names lurk, Tartai and 
Moghal—varied at different times and in different countries. 

The true Moghal has great pride of race, which feeling usually accom¬ 
panies those qualities which we look for in the soldier. 

The race appears to be a dying one in the Punjab, and their colonies, 
which are found scattered about Lahore, Amritsar and other districts, seem 
to be growing smaller each year. 

The best known clans are—The Barl6s, Chagatta and Kiani, whilst at 
Puttee, in the Lahore district are some known as Turkmal and Gkori. The 
true Moghal will always add “ Beg ” to his name, and generally uses 
€t Mirza” as a prefix. 

A man who calls himself Moghal but who cannot tell the name of his 
clan should generally he rejected as an undesirable. 


Narma. 

The Narma is a Rajput tribe with a male population of 3,300, found 
chiefly in the Bagli tahsil of Pooncb and the Kotli lahsil of Jammu. 

Their tradition connects them with Puran, said to be a son of Raja 
Salvahau from whom also come the Bhattis aud Manj Rajputs. 

They connect themselves with the Solilan R&jputs with whom they 
inter-marry. 

Thev are generally of good physique, short and sturdy, with good legs. 
Few have come up for enlistment. 


Naru. 

1 Male population. About 12,000. 

o rpj ie Naru is common to the Hoshiarpur and Jullundur districts. 

A few are to be found in Gurdaspur and 
^ * Lahore and Amritsar. 
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3. Numbers serving. About 170. 

4. Their headmen are the “ Ranas ’* of the four u Parganas ” in 

Headmen Hoshiarpur, and one in Jullundur. 
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5. The Narus say that they are Surajbansi Rajputs converted in the 

time of Mahmud of Ghazni. They catn e 
story and particulars. originally from Muttra and thence through 

Jaisalmer to the Punjab. 

Their ancestor, Raja Tilochan, having applied for help in a civil war to 
the King of Delhi, was sent to conquer the Punjab, which he did, and in 
return was made ruler of the country. 

His son Nihal Chand, became a Muhammadan, and assumed the name 
of Naru Shah. Naru Shah first settled at Mau in Jullundur, whence his son 
Ratan Pal founded Phillaur. Thence were founded the four Naru 
( parganas 33 of Hariana, Bajwana, Sham Chaurasi and Ghorewaha in 
Hoshiarpur and Bahr in Jullundur. The chief man in each of these 
“ parganas 33 is known as “ Rai 3) or “ Rina.” 

Though now all Muhammadans the Narus keep Brahmans and follow 
numerous Hindu customs. 

Hariana in Hoshiarpur is the headquarters of the tribe. 

The Naru, like' the Ghorewaha, is described as u idle, proud and 
thriftless.” 


Panjabi Pathan. 

The Pathan is generally associated with the trans-Indus districts, but 
scattered about the Punjab and Hindustan are to be found small colonies 
of Pathans who, in order to distinguish them from the Pushtu speaking 
Pathan of the border, are here termed Punjabi Pathans. 

These non-frontier Pathans are usually known by the town or locality 
in which they are, settled, e.g., Kasur Pathans, Multani Pathdns and 
Ludhiana Pathans, etc.: while further south are Delhi Pathans and Bareilly 
Pathans. These colonies of Pathans are accounted for by Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson in the following manner:— 

“ During the Lodi and Sur dynasties many Pathans migrated to India 
especially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi and Sher Shah Sur. These natur¬ 
ally belonged to the Ghilzai section from which those kings sprung. 

But large numbers of Pathans accompanied the Armies of Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, Shahab-ud-din and Babar, and many of them obtained grants of 
land in the Punjab plains and founded Pathan colonies which still exist. 
Many more Pathdns have been driven out of Afghanistan by internal feuds 
or by famine and have taken refuge in the plains East of the Indus. 
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The tribes most commonly to be found in Hindustan are the Yusufzai 
including the Mandahr, the Lodi, Kakar, Sarwani, Orakzai, the Karlauri 
tribes, and the Zamand Pathans. Of these thejmost widely distributed are 
the Yusufzai, of whom a body of 12,000 accompanied Babar in his final 
invasion of India, and settled in the plains of India and the Punjab. But 
as a rule the Pathans who have settled away from the frontier have lost all 
memory of their tribal divisions, and indeed almost all their national charac- 
teristics. 

Multani Pathans.— The descendants of Zamand very early migrated m 
large numbers to Multan, to which province they furnished rulers till the 
time of Aurangzeb, when a number of the Abdali tribe under the leadership 
of Shah Husen were driven from Kandahar by tribal feuds, took refuge in 
Multan, and being early supplemented by other of their kinsmen who were 
expelled by Mir Wais, the great Ghilzai chief, conquered Multan and 
founded the tribe well known in the Punjab as Multani Pathans. 

Zahid Khan Abdali was appointed Governor of Multan, with the title 
of Nawab, at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion. Multan was governed by 
different members of this family, until in ISIS the city was captured by the 
Sikhs under Ranjit Singh, after a heroic defence in which the Nawab and 


five of his sons were slain. 

The Multani Pathans have always be£U staunch supporters of the 
British Government. In 1848, when news of Mulraj’s revolt reached 
Bannu, a large portion of the force which accompanied Herbert Edwards to 

the scene of the rebellion, was composed of men of this clan. This loyalty 

of the Multdnis was again mosc marked in 1857, when their tribal levies not 
only assisted in holding the Peshawar valley but contributed a Regiment of 
Horse which rendered valuable service against the Mutineers in Rohilkund 
and the country across the Gdgra. 

Kasur Pathans .—When the Zamand section was broken up, the 
Khweebgi clan migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a large number marched 
theuce with Babar and found great favour at his hands and those of 
Humayun. One section of them settled at Kasur, and are knov. n as 
“ Kasuria Path&ns.” 

The Kasuria Pathans increased in numbers and importance until the 
chiefs thought themselves strong enough to refuse to pay tribute to the 
Moghals. After some severe fighting the Kasuria Pathans were compelled 
to 'ive in they never lost heart however and maintained their independence 
until 1807 when they were finally subdued by the Sikhs. After the con- 
freation of Kasur by Ranjit Singh, the Pathans were ordered to remain on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, where their leader was assigned the Jagir of 
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Mamddt, which is still the seat of their Naw&b. In Kasur the clan appear 
to be (lying out. 


Kasuria Pathans are hardly enlisted at all and there are now so few of 
them that they are almost a negligible quantity. 

Multani Pathans serve only in Cavalry and Camel Corps. 

Besides these two better known clans, there are, as already mentioned, 
others to be found in small colonies throughout the Punjab. 

Many distinguished Indian Officers, pensioned from Indian Cavalry 
Regiments, belong to this class, and it is to be regretted that the rising 
generation appear to be losing those fine qualities which distinguished their 
fathers, and to be diminishing in numbers. 


Phaphra or Phiphra. 

1 . Male population. 350. As shown in the census returns, but from 
the numbers who are serving in the Army there must be many more than 
this. 

2 . The Phaphra have a few villages at the foot of the Salt Range, East 

of Find Diidun Khan in the Jhelum district. 

Locality. 


3. Numbers serving . About 100. 

4 . A retired Extra Assistant Commissioner and Subadar Major are 

perhaps the most influential members of the 

Headmen. 

tribe. 

5. The Pluiphra 9 follow the prevailing fashion and call themselves 

Moghals, to which they have no claim. 

History and particulars. 


The tribe is classed as "semi-Jat” ranking somewhat above the .Tat 
status in popular estimation. They inter-marry with the Lilias, Gondals 
and Varaich, etc., who are for the most part certainly Jats. 

In character, customs and physique they do not seem to differ from the 
other minor agricultural tribes of the Jhelum district. 


Phulerwan. 

1. Male population. About 1,700. 

2 . The Phulerwan occupy a compact block of 10 villages in the Zaffar- 

Localifcyi wal tahsil of Sialkot round Chobara, and also 

a few villages in the Phillaura tahsil. 

3. Numbers serving . Between 20 and 30 men. 

Headmen, 4 . q^e Zaildar of Pjndi Bago. 

li 
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5. Little is known about this tribe and it is not mentioned in the census 
returns. 

The a Rivaj-i*am ” describes it as Rajput, and 

accounts for it as follows : — 


History and particulars. 


One Feroze Shah became a convert to Islam and was given land in the 
Jhang district, where he founded a village called Bliarwal. For five genera¬ 
tions his descendants lived in Bharwal, they then offended the authorities and 
all were put to the sword, except one Manga, who escaped. Manga came to 
Zaffarwal and his descendants established themselves in their present habita¬ 
tions. 

Phuler Awan has been suggested as the derivation of the tribal name, 
but there appears to be nothing definite to support this supposition. 


Panwan 


3. 

4. 


1. Male population. About 30,000. 

2. The Pan war is common to Rohtak, Hissar and the Bahawalpur State. 

It i6 also found in small numbers in Multan, 

Local i ly. 

Montgomery and Lahore. 

Numbers serving . About 2SO. 

The Panwar or Pramdra was once the most important of the Agni- 
. , kula Rajputs. “The world is the Pramaras ’> 

History and particulars. 

is an ancient saying denoting their extensive 
sway, and the Nan kot Marusthali, extending along and below the Sutlej 
from the Indus almost to the Jumna, signified the Mam Asthal or arid terri¬ 
tory occupied by them. But many centuries have passed since they were 
driven from their possessions, and in IS20 they held in independent sway only 
the small State of Dhat in the desert. 


Ranjha. 

1. Male'population. About 8,000. 

2. The bulk of the Ranjhas are to be found in the Bhera tahsil of the 

Locality Shahpur district, there are a few also in Guj- 

ranw&la and Jlielum. 

3. Numbers serving . About 10 men. 

4. The most influential members of the tribe are the Zaildars <f Mid 

, Kanjha and Bhadar in the Bhera tahsil. The 

Headmen. 

lumbar dare of kind Dadun Khan and Lilia in 
the Jbelum district are men of some standing. 




History and particulars. 
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5. The Rdnjhas are generally classed as Jat though they are Bhatti 

Rajputs. Latterly a few of the tribe have 
claimed Koreshi origin, yet they still retain 
many of their Hindu customs. They closely resemble the Gondals, with 
whom they inter-marry, but are not of such fine physique nor do they possess 
so many good qualities. 

The Ranjhas show little desire for Military Service. 


1. Male population. 
Locality. 


Sayad. 

Over 250,000. 

2. Say ads are found everywhere in the 
Punjdb. 


3. Numbers serving . 896. 

4. True Sayads are the descendants of Ali, Muhammad's son-in-law, 

who married Fatima the Prophet’s only legiti- 
History and particular*. mate j aughter# Many SayadSj however, 

profess to be his descendants through other wives. 

The Sayads of to-day obviously contain a very large mixture of Indian 
blood, partly by marrying wives from the Indian Muhammadans of other 
castes and' partly by the tendency of the lower castes to step gradually into 
the folds of that holy caste. An immense number of those who profess to 
be Sayads have really no claim to the title. The majority of them are 
Shiahs, but there are a few exceptions in which Sayads living in tracts with 
a strong Sunni influence pass as Sunnis, although perhaps at heart they are 
Shiahs all the same. In the Eastern Punjdb they form a comparatively small 
portion of the population, and are mostly the descendants of true Sayads 
who followed the Muhammadan conquerors, and were given grants of land 
which their descendants continue to enjoy. In the Central and Western 


Punjab, and more especially on the Frontier, on the Indus, and in the Salt 


Range, they are numerous. 

Sayads not only prey upon the substance of the people, but hold them 
in the most degrading bondage, though the great majority of them cannot 
write their own names, or repeat correctly, half a dozen verses of the 
Kordn. 

While the Brahman is by birth a priest, or at any rate a Levite, the 
Sayad as ouch, is neither, nevertheless he often makes use of his supposed 
saintliness to compel offerings, to which the ordinances of his religion 
really give him no claim. 

As a rule they are lazy cultivators and depend more upon their^ income 
from “ Firi Muridi ” i. e . } dues received as holy people, than on agriculture. 

H & 
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Their influence on the whole is declining, but they still have considerable 
power. They are as a rule intelligent, but intriguing, crafty and litigious. 
Their social position is very high and they will not give their daughters in 
marriage to any one except a Sayad or Koreshi, while tribes of the highest 
social standing marry their daughters to Sayads. 

Sayadn generally add Shah to their names and are respectfully addressed 
by inferiors as “Shalrjio ;; They are found in every branch of the Army, 
and opinions differ greatly as to their value as soldiers. While no one has 
questioned their courage, their undoubted influence, which may as often be 
for evil as for good, causes them to be generally regarded with distrust. 

Probably the most compact colony of Sayads are those of the Kagan 
valley in Haz&ra, descendants of Jala Baba, who led the Swathi invasion 
into Haz&ra. It required an expedition in 1S52 to enforce their complete 
submission. 

The following are the principal sub-divisions in the Punjab : 

Hasani, Bokhari, Gilani, Hussaini, Mashaidi, Shirazi, Zaidiy Jafiri, 
Gardazi. Most Sayads are c< Pirs,” having* a large following of “ Murids ;; 
or disciples. 

Sakhal. 

This tribe is found chiefly in the Mirpur district of Jammu where they 
own a group of villages round Khattar. A few are also in Poonch. They 
are “ Sahu ** and claim to be Gakkhars. The Admal Gakkhars describe 
the Sakhal as having formerly been servants of the Gakkhars. 

The tribe is a small one. 



Salehria. 

1. Male 'population . Between 12,000 and 14,000. 

2. The Salehria are mostly found in the Zaffarwal tahsil 

the Shakargarh tahsil of 


Locality, 


ill 


of Sialkot and 
the Gurdaspur 


There are some also in the Lahore 


district, 
district. 

About 90 men. 

and most influential family belong to a village 
named Rupar Chak in the Zaffarwal tahsil, its 
head is now a Zaildar. 

Sombansi Rajputs who trace their descent from 
R&ja Saigal, of fabulous antiquity, and from 
his descendant Chandra Gupta. They say 
that their ancestors came from the Ih an, as part of a military force, to 


8. Number8 serving. 

4. The best known 

Headmen. 

5. The Sal<5hria are 
History and particulars. 
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suppress an insurrection among the Khokkars, and settled in Sialkot. They 
are for the most part Muhammadans but still retain many Hindu customs, 
employ Brahmans and never marry within the tribe. At weddings they 
have a curious practice of marking the head of Bride and Bridegroom with 
the blood of a goat. They do not enjoy a high reputation, are not of good 
physique and arc little esteemed as soldiers. 


SattL 

1. Male population, 0,730. 

2. The Satti occupy the Lower range of the 
Locality. Murree k hills in the Murree and Kahuta 

tahsils of the Rawalpindi district. 

3. Numbers serving . 1,689. 

4. The head of the Sattis lives at Kamra below the Narh hill, three of 

his sons are direct-commissioned Indian 
Leading families. Officers. Another good family is at Chujjana 

in the Murree tahsil, the head of which is a Zaildar. 

There are a large number of pensioned Indian Officers who belong to 
tho tribe. 

5. Next to the Dhuuds the Sattis are the largest and most important 

. of the hill tribes of the Rawalpindi district. 

History and particulars. They occupy the whole of the Kotli spur in 

the Murree tahsil aud they divide the whole of the mountainous portion of 
the Kahuta tahsil with the Jasgams. 

They are probably of the same descent as the Dhuuds who pretend to 
look down on them. In physique they are of smaller stature but in every 
other respect superior to the Dhuuds. They were at one time the tradi¬ 
tional enemies of the Dhuuds but at the present day the two tribes have no 
feud and inter-marry freely. 

The Sattis have two traditions as to their origin, one connects them 
with Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet, while the other makes them 
the offspring of one Takht Khan, who eame with Timur to Delhi. 
The Dhuuds account for the Sattis is yet another manner which is absolutely 
rejected by them as false. 

There is little doubt that they were originally Hindu, probably Fan war 
Rajputs, whose conversion to Muhammadanism is of comparatively recent 
date. 

The tribe came to our assistance when the Dhuuds attacked Murree in 
1857. 
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Holdings among thorn are very small and without Military service the) 
could not live. The tribe is of good social standing and among them tiibal 
feeling is strong. They hold together and look up to their headmen. 

They make first-rate soldiers, enlist readily, and are always in gicat 
demand. 

Of recent years phthisis seems to be increasing among the Sattis. 


Sarara. 

1. Male population. 4,600. 

*2. This tribe is met with only in the Boi tract, between the Thandiani 
range and the Kunhar river, in the Hazdra district. 

They connect themselves with both the Dhunds and the Tanaolis, but 
say at the same time that they came from Pakpattau in the Montgomery 
district. The tribe is classed as Sahu and inter-marry on equal terms with 
the Dhunds ; like the Dhunds many of them have taken to domestic service, 
and if encouraged, would take to Military service as well, for which they 
cannot be strongly recommended, though their physique is above the average. 

Sheikh. 

1. Male population. 187,370. 

2. Sheikhs are met with everywhere through - 
Locality. 0 ut the Punjab. 

3. Numbers serving. About 490 men. 

4. The word Sheikh means <f learned," and was originally applied to 

holy immigrants from Arabia, but it came to 

Origin aud particulars. be used for converts from Hinduism. A man 

may be a Sheikh by birth or become one if he is not a Muhammadan. 

The term Sheikh includes over 1,000 sub-castes, many of which appear 
to have assumed high sounding titles to which they have no right. All 
Koreshis are Sheikhs but, except in a few localities, they prefer to be known 
as Korcshis, for nearly all the lowest Muhammadan classes habitually call 
them lve6 Sheikhs, and under this head may be included—Julahas (weavers), 
Mirasis (bards), Arains (gardeners), Khojas (traders), Mallas and Mahis 
(fishermen), Nais (barbers), Mochis (leather workers), Lohars (blacksmiths), 
Barhaisor Tarkhans (carpenters), Kumhars (potters), Dhobis (washermen), 
Darzis (tailors), Telis (oilmen), Lilaris (dyers), Kassais (butchers), and 
Chuhras (sweepers), in fact all menial classes who are not enlisted except 
when required for their technical qualifications. 

Sial 

1. Male population. About 50,000. 
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Leading families. 


2. Tlie bulk of the Sials are in the Jhang and Multan districts ; in the 

_ ... former they are located in the Shorkot ami 

Locality. J 

Jhang tahsils, and the latter in the Kabirwala 
tahsil. They are found also in lesser numbers, in Montgomery, Shalipur* 
Muzaffargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan, the Chenab Colony and the Bahdwalpur 
State. 

3. The descendants of Kabir Khan, the 17th Sial chief, who died in 

1801, live in Jhang-Maghiana. The present 
chief (1013) is a Zaildar and an Honorary 

Magistrate. Two of the family are Vice-Regal Durbaris. 

Other families of standing are at Kharanwala, Bad Rajbana and Rustam 
Sargana. In the Multan district the best known are those of Kund Sargana 
and Bager. 

4. Numbers serving . Inhere are about 100 reputed Sials in the Army 
but none of these belong to the Jhang and Multan sections of the tribe 

5. The Sials are descended from Tai Shankar a Pamvar Rajput, whose 

u . . , , home was at Daranagar, between Allahabad 

History and particulars. ° 

and Fattehpur. A branch of the Pan ware had 
previously emigrated from their native country round Delhi to Jaunpur, aud 
it was there that Rai Shankar was born. One story has it that Rai Shankar 
had three sons—Seu, Teu and Gheu—from whom have descended the Sials 
of Jhang, the Tiwanas of Shahpur, and the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. Another 
tradition states that Sial was the only son of Rai Shankar, aud that the 
ancestors of the Tiwanas and Ghebas were only collateral relations of Shaukar 
and Sial. Owing to dissensions among the members of the family, Sial 
emigrated during the reign of Ala-ud-din Ghori to the Punjab. Sial in his 
wanderings came to Pakpattan, and was there converted to the Muhammadan 
religion by the element exhortations of the sainted Baba Farid. 

The alleged connection of the Sials with the Tiwanas and Ghebas is 
most improbable. The tribe is undoubtedly of Rajput origin and migrated 
West, during the reign of Ala-ud-din Ghori when many Rajput families, 
including the ancestors of the Kharrals, Tiwanas, Ghebas and Chaddars, 
emigrated from the provinces of Hindustan to the Punjab. Crossing the 
river Ravi in its lower reaches, the tribe appears to have reached the Chenab 
in the vicinity of Shorkot in the 14th century, and to have found it necessary 
to entrench itself against the local tribes, in forts, which mark the country. 
4 rom this base they appear to have spread North and South along the river, 

the ihal proving an insuperable barrier to their further progress Westward. 

1 he Sials appear to have reached the zenith of their power shortly after 
Ahmed Shah Abdali’s first invasion of the Punjab (1754-55). After a 
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brief period of prosperity* the tribe gradually succumbed to the Sikhs* and 
was finally conquered by Ranjit Singh* though still retaining considerable 
political importance. 

The Sials fought for us in the Punjab campaign of 1848* and supported 
us loyally in the Mutiny. 

In stature they are of medium height, the physique of the better class 
(who are mostly educated) is poor, while that of the ordinary Zemindar class 
is excellent. 

At present they will not take service in Infantry though anxious to 
enter Cavalry* for which they seem well fitted. 

About one-fifth of the tribe has returned itself as Jat* and the remainder 
as Rajput. 

They appear to have no connection with the town of Si&lkot. 


Sohlan. 

The Sohlan is a lt&jput tribe connected with the Narnia. 

The Muhammadan section is found chiefly in the Mirpur district of 
Jammu. 

Their physique and characteristics are much the same as the Narma with 
whom they inter-marry. 

The tribe is a small one. 


Stidham 

1. Male population. 28*200. 

2. The Sudhanoti tahsil of Pooneh is the home of the Sudhans* but they 

spread also into the Ilavdli* Bagh aud Kotli 
Locallfcy * tahsils and a few even are to bo met with across 

the Jhelum in the Kahuta tahsil of Rawalpindi. 

3. Number* serving . 1*280* of which a large proportion are in Trans¬ 

port Corps. 

4. The Rais of Alisozal in Sudhanoti is 
Perhaps the most influential man of the tribe. 

Other families of good status are at Neriya Chowki and Kirk in the 
same tahsil. There are several pensioned Indian Officers belonging to the 
tribe. 

5. The Sudhans are the most important tribe of Pooneh, and of 

History and particulars lafce y eal ' B an “‘basing number Lave been 

enlisted in tbe Indian Army. 

They claim Pathan origin and say that they are descendants o£ Ismail 
who founded Bora Ismail Khan, and also of one Jassi, who was a Pathan. 


Leading familici, 








According to thorn they first settled near Kotli, in the Murree hills 
(not the place of the same name in Jammu territory), which was at that 
time occupied by Brahmans. A tribe known as the Bagar held the opposite 
bank of the Jhelum and tyranised over the Brahmans, who called in the 
Sudhans to their aid. The Sudhans having defeated the Bagars, seized their 
country and named it Sudhanoti, it was at this time that they took the 
name of Sudhan, which they had earned as a compliment to their valour 
from the Brahmans. If all this has any foundation in fact, it must be 
very ancient history for there is now no trace of the Bagars in Pooncli, 
though a tribe of that name, who are now Saldlirias, are to be found in the 
Gurdaspur district. 

The Sudhan varies in physique, and other desirable qualities, with the 
locality in which he is found. The best are obtained from Sudhanoti, and 
the nearer they are to the centre of that tahsil the better they are; here 
their physique is excellent. 

Large numbers of Sudhans take domestic service and are to be met with 
in Murree, Rawalpindi and the Galis, 

The Sudhans have pride of race and look on themselves as superior to 
any of the other tribes of Pooncb, but they cannot be considered high class 
Rajputs, which term, notwithstanding their claim to Pathan origin, they 
apply to themselves. 

On the right bank of the Jhelum they are looked down on as of low 
social status. 

They marry chiefly among themselves but also take and give wives to 
the Maldials and some of the Murree hill tribes. 


Tanaoli. 

1. Male population . 38,350 of whom about 19,000 are in Feudal 

Tanawal. 

2. The Hindwal section occupy Feudal or upper Tanawal, the Pall&l 

lower Tanawal including Badhnak and a 
Loulhty ‘ number of villages in the Garhian tract of the 

Mansehra tahsil, Ilazara district. 

3. Numbers serving . 694. 

4. The recognised Chief is the Nawab of 
Amb (Feudal Tanawal). 

I he leading clan of the Pallals is the Suba-Kh&ni whose best known 

families are those of i’hukar, Bir and Shingri, which are represented W three 
Jagirdars. Besides these are the Jagirs of Chamhad and iSherwan. 


Leading families. 


\ 
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5. The Tanaolis reject the Janjua explanation as to their descent from 
Tarnoli and say that they spring from Amir 

History and particulars. Kban ; a Barlas Moghal, whose two sons—Hind 

Khan and PAL Khan—crossed the Indus about four centuries ago and settled 
in Hazdra. They state they were pushed out of the country round Mahaban 
(which was at one time identified as Aornos, the scene of one of the great 
battles fought by Alexander the Great) by the Yusufzais. Their origin is 
however uncertain and it is probable that they are of Aryan stock. Punjabi 
s their mother tongue,though some of them speak Pushtu as well, and they 

have many Pathan customs. # 

The Tanaolis are industrious cultivators, of fine physique, and make fair 
soldiers. Their moral character does not stand high, and in the old days 
their bad faith passed into a proverb. 

In recent years the Tanaolis have taken to seeking work abroad, and 
numbers leave India for this purpose, generally returning to their homes with 
s ufficient money to increase their holdings. 

Besides the Hindwals there is an inferior section of the tribe known as 
Bhujal The first two are again sub-divided into numerous sub-sections. 

The Tanaolis are not by any means fully recruited. 

See also Pathan handbook. 

Tatar. 

1. Population. Il,lb0- . 

2. The bulk of the Tarars are in the Ph^llian tahsil of the Gujrat district, 

the tribe is also met with in Gujranwala, 
Locality. Shahpur, Jkeluni and Sialkot. 

fi. Numbers serving. Nil. 

4 The Tarar rau k as Jat though they claim Solar Rajput origin, 

apparently from Bhatti of Bhatner. They say 

History and particulars. that their ancestor Tarar took service with 

Mahmud of Ghazni but that his son Ldlii, from whom they are descended, 
moved from Bhatner to Gujrat, Gujranwala and Shahpur. 

They inter-marry with the Gdndal, Varaich, Gil, Virk and other leading 
Jat tribes of the neighbourhood. 

The Tarar are described as “invariably lazy, idle and troublesome and 
can hardly be recommended for enlistment. 

Tezal. n 

]. population. About 6,400. 

2. The Tdzui are found on the right bank of 
the Mahl river in the Lagh tahsil of Poonch. 


Locality’ 
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Particulars. 


3. The tribe appears to be a sub-division of 
the Kakkhe and ranks as Rajput. 

They inter-marry with the Sudhan and Chan dal of the same locality. 
They are of short stature but robust physique. 


Leading families. 


Tiwana* 

1. Male population. About 1,100. 

2. The Tiwanas inhabit the Thai country west of Kushab in the 

Shahpur district, a few are also to be found in 

Locality. the Bhera and Shahpur tahsils. 

3. Nimbers serving . 570. 

1. The Tiwanas although numerically a small tribe possess more families 

of distinction than any other tribe. In fact 
“Maliks’* appear to predominate over the 
ordinary rank and file of the tribe. 

The Mitha Tiwana family is by far the most important in the Shahpur 
district. Its history is given in “The Punjab Chiefs/ 1 There are many 
branches of this family, the wealthiest and probably the most important, 
being that of which Malik Umar Hayat Khan is the head. 

Other families of high status are in Hamoka and Had&li. 

5. Notwithstanding their claims to high Hindu descent, the Tiwanas 

were until about a century ago an ordinary 
Punjabi Musalman tribe inhabiting a few 
villages at the north of the Thai desert. After a severe struggle with their 
neighbours, the A wans, the head of the clan established independent authority 
over the Thai, and even after the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh, brought them 
under subjection, they found it advisable to employ the Tiwana Chiefs as 
their local Governora. Their earlier history represents them as being 
Pun war Rajputs who emigrated from Hindustan to the Punjab, probably in 
15th century. Their first settlement appears to have been at Jahangir on the 
Indus, where they became converts to Islam, 

Moving Eastwards they eventually occupied Shahpur, and in 1680 built 
Mitha Tiwana. 

The Tiwanas rendered valuable service in 1848, on the outbreak of the 
Multan rebellion, and again in 1857, when they proved their loyalty by 

furnishing over 1,000 horsemen for the Irregular Cavalry raised in the Punjab 
by Lord Lawrence. 

\> The Tiwauas are essentially Cavalry soldiers, few have served in 
Infantry. 

Their Maliks breed excellent horses. 


History and particulars. 
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Closely related to the Tiwanas are a family of Nuns (Bhatti Rajputs) 
with whom the Tiwanas infcer-marry. 

It is impossible that all who are returned as Tiwanas in the Army can 
belong to the tribe. 

Thatal. 

1. Population . 1,276. 

2. Locality. The Shahpnr and Jhelum districts. 

3. Particulars. An obscure tribe of Jat status. 


Traggar. 


1 0 Population. 
Locality. 


900. 


The Traggar are found only in the Multan 
and MuzafEargarh districts. 

:3. This tribe claim to be Bhatti Rajputs, and take their name from 

their ancestral home at Traggar in Bikanir. 
The social position of the tribe is good, they are 
fond of horses and are anxious to serve in cavalry. 


Particulars. 


Turk* 


1. Population . 6,500. 4 

2. Turks are founcl in the Haripur and Mansehra tahsils of the Hazara 

district. There are a few in the Gurdaspur 
Locality. district also. 

Numbers serving. About 50 men. 

The Jagirdar of 13iali f in the Mansehra tahsil, is probably the best 

known and most inllueutial man of the tribe 
Headmen. . TT , 

m Hazara. 

5. The Turks are descendants of the Karlugh families settled in Hazara 

bv Taimur on his return from the invasion of 
History and particulars. - » ,, , , 

India at the end of the 14th century 


6 . 

4. 


A. D. 


At one time they dominated the Hazara district, but gradually the Pathan 
tribes and others evicted them from their possessions, and in A. D. 1786, we 
Uml their headmen appealing to Timur Shah, Darani, to re-instate them in 
Manakrai, the headquarters of the elan near Haripur, from which the Ghur- 
guBt Afghans had ousted them. 

In Hazara they appear to be a dying race, and exhibit a general lack 


of vitality. 

In Gurdaspu* they are said to be rope-makers by profession. 
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Locality. 


1. Male population* About 40,000. 

2. The Varaich are chiefly found in the Phalia and Gujrat tahsils of 

the Gujrat district, they have also spread into 

Gujranwala, Sialkot, Jhelum, Lahore and Rawal¬ 
pindi. 

3. Numbers serving. About 75 men. 

4. The Wazirabad family is the most important and is mentioned in 

Lending families, the «Punjab Chiefs/' AtJallalpur Jattan, 

in the Gujrdt tahsil, there is another family of 
good status, the present head of which is a Zaildar. 

5. The Varaich is one of the most important of the Jat tribes of the 

Punjab. There are many stories as to its 
origin, the most generally accepted of which is 

that their ancestor Dhudi was a Jat who came into India with Mahmud of 

Ghazni and settled in Gujrat. The other stories make them Rajputs, 
which but few Varaiclies claim to be. There is little doubt that Gujrat was 
their first home and that their movement has been eastwards. 

It is a disgrace fora member of the tribe to marry a low caste woman. 
Their social standing is good, and they marry with the best local tribes. 

The conversion of the V araich to Islam took place comparatively recentlv. 
and they still retain their tribal, and many other Hindu customs. 

The physique of the men is excellent and they make good soldiers. 


History and particulars. 


Virk. 

1 .Population. 10,290. (Sikh population 21,300.) 

2 The head-quarters of the Virk, both Sikh and Musalmdn, appears t 

Lo( . ality- ’ be the Gujrdmvdla and Lahore districts. Th 
tribe is also found in Fcrozepore, Gurddspui 
Gujrdt, Shahpur, Jhang and Multan. 

3. Numbers serving. Nil. 

4. The Virk claim origin from a Manilas Rajput named Virak, win 

History and particulars. an d settled in Amritsar. They ar 

T , , ., „ . now of Jat status and they marry freely will 

Jat tribes of their neighbourhood. 

m!°! + u U ^ al6 Sl,ibs than Muhammadans. 

u ri e rose to some political importance about the end of the JStl 
century, when they ruled a 1 

subdued by Ranjit Singh. ldmblc tract in Gujrfunvdla and Labor- until 
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Wattu. 
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1. Population. 24,500. . 

2. The Wattu ave to be found along both banks of the Sutle] and llavi 

in the Montgomery and Lyallpur districts. 
Locality. There are some also in the Lahore and Feroze- 

pore districts. 

3. Numbers serving. Nil. _ 

4 The Wattu are a Bhatti clan, descended from Eajpal, a grandson ol 

the Bhatti Raja Salvahan of Sialkot. The tnbe 
History and particul us. was former i y purely pastoral, and as turbulent 

and as great marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood. 

The Sutlej Wattus have now taken to agriculture, and are peaceful and 

industrious cultivators. The Rdvi Wattus are still pastoral. _ 

The tribe was converted to Islam by Baba Farid of Pakpattan m the 

^Theieseems to be no reason why the Wattu should not mule good 
soldiers, though so far none hove been enlisted. 

Beside, the Punjabi MusflmW tribes described in the foregoing page, 
there are a large number which are classed in tbe census returns as Kajput. 
and Jat. The following is a list of these tribes : 


Tribes classed as Rajput in the census of 1911. 


Name of tribe 


Arora 
Atav 
A wan 
Bains 
Baviah 


Basi 

Bati 

Chattha . 
Chogatta 
Daha « 
Dliwrsi . 


Locality in wliicb found. 


Rawalpindi distriot 
Shalipur, Jhelnm and Montgomery 
North West Punjab 
Rawalpindi . 


Hoshiarpnr, Jullnndur, Ludhiana, Gurdas 
pur, Rawalpindi and Montgomery. 


Sialkot 

Rawalpindi . 
Rawalpindi f 
Throughout the Punjab 
Ferozppur and Multan 
Rawalpindi • 


Population. 


7G4 

823 

4,360 

590 

29,500 


799 
650 
580 

800 

1,000 

450 


i 
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Nam« o£ tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Dbawan .... 

Jhelum. ...*•• 

440 

Dliia .... 

TTosliiarpur, Attock and Lyallpur 

3,250 

Dogar .... 

Throughout the Punjab .... 

1,500 

Dondal .... 

Rawalpindi. 

8,800 

Gakliar . 

Throughout the Punjab .... 

1,800 

Gandal ...» 

Lahore, Gujranwala and Rawalpindi . 

340 

Ganjial . 

Rawalpindi ...... 

300 

Garial . 

Jkelum and Rawalpindi .... 

850 

Gaurwa . . • 

Gujrat and Jhang. 

1,740 

Gh an gar.... 

Rawalpindi ....•• 

1,020 

Gharwal. . . 

Ferozepur, Gurdaspur and Rawalpindi 

1,780 

Goware * 

Rawalpindi ...» 

960 

Hatarie ...» 

Sialkot ...... 

700 

Hans . 

Ferozepur, Amritsar, Montgomery and 
Multan. 

800 

Hon . 

Rawalpindi, Attock and Multan 

950 

Jabia . 

Ludhiana, Gurdaspnr and Sialkot 

7.30 

Jain . 

Jullundur and Lahore .... 

876 

Jajia o 

Shahpur . 

500 

J anjali . 

Shahpur . 

870 

Jaswal . 

Throughout the Punjab . 

1,900 

i Jatal e «» . 

Ludhiana, Gnjranwala and Rawalpindi 

2,500 

Jatu . 

Throughout the Punjab 

14,500 

Jawan 0 

Ferozepur, Amritsar and Jhelum 

680 

Jhammat 

Sialkot, Shahpur, Jhelum and Montgomery 

3,500 

Jodhara . 

Jhelnm, Attock and Multan 

8,820 

Jobar o . 

Jhelum. 

1,000 

Kalial . 

Shahpur, Jhelum and Rawalpindi 

5,000 

Kalu . . . . 

Shahpur .... o 

900 

Kanial • • • 

Gujrat, Shahpur, Rawalpindi and Attock . 

2,700 


I 
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Namr of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Karawal.... 

Rawalpindi. 

420 

Katil .... 

North West Punjab .... 

2,700 

Katwal . 

Lali ore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Shall pur, 
Rawalpindi and byallpur. 

3,050 

Langral . 

Shahpur, Rawalpindi and Multan 

4,050 

Mandahar 

South East Punjab and Rawalpindi . 

22,700 

Mangral 

Lahore, Shahpur, Jhelum, byallpur and 
Multan. ^ 

2,400 

Mar .... 

lloshiarpur, Ludhiann, Ferozepur, Amvitsar 
and Rawalpindi. 

... 

Mashldni 

Lahore and Rawalpindi .... 

4S0 

Matai .... 

Ludhiana, Gurdaspur and Rawalpindi 

1,320 

Mughal .... 

North West Punjab .... 

890 

• 

Mukhnadal 

Gujrat 

00 

o 

Nagial .... 

Shahpur, Rawalpindi and Jhang 

2,160 

Nagral' . 

Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Montgomery 

1,200 

Nazwan 

Rawalpindi . 

480 

Nun . 

Ludhiana, Lahore, Shahpur and Multan 

885 

Paklirar 

Rawalpindi ..•••* 

C85 

Phalron 

North West Punjab . 

950 

Ranghar 

Throughout the Punjab . 

1,030 


Tribes classed as Jat. 


Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

—■—---- 



Ahir .... 

Throughout the Punjab .... 

2,650 

All « 

lloshiarpur, Ferozepur, Gujranwalo, Montgo¬ 
mery and Jhang. 

1,600 

Antat 

Mianwali £nd Multan .... 

2,365 

Muzaffargarh . 

3,100 

Aunni 

* 

Avain • 

Throughout the Punjab . 

2,500 
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Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Arar .... 

Shahpur, Jhelum and Montgomery . 

1,800 

Arbi 

Ludhiana, Lyallpur, Jhang, Muzaffargarh, 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

1,120 

Arora .... 

North West Punjab .... 

1,500 

Asar .... 

Shahpur, Mianwali, Lyallpur, Multan and 
Muzaffargarh. „ 

1,900 

Asran . 

Mianwali, Lyallpur and Muzaffargarh 

1,150 

Atliwal .... 

North West Punjab .... 

3,850 

Atra .... 

Shahpur, Jhang, and Muzaffargarh . 

2,160 

Augra .... 

Shahpur, Mianwali, Jhang, Muzaffargarh 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

1,300 

Aulakli .... 

Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujranwala, Montgo¬ 
mery and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

4,480 

Antara .... 

Mianwali. 

1,900 

Awar .... 

Hoshiarpur, Shahpur, Mianwali and Jhang 

1,100 

Babbar .... 

Dora Ghazi Khan . 

5,250 

Badan . 

Hoshiarpur and Gujrat .... 

1,800 

Badiali . 

Rawalpindi ...... 

1,100 

Badwal .... 

Amritsar, Mianwali and Muzaffargarh 

2,400 

Bagi • 

Amritsar, Gujranwala and Multan . 

2,900 

Bagri . 

Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujrat and Multan 

18,000 

Bains . 

Hoshiarpur, Jullundur and Gurdaspui 

1,600 

Bajho .... 

Amritsar, Sialkot and Lyallpur . 

1,750 

Balvan .... 

Jhelum and Multan .... 

» 

4,740 

Banas .... 

Jullundur, Gurdaspur and Rawalpindi 

1,000 

Bandar 

North West Punjab .... 

5,700 

Bankian . 

Sialkot and Gujranwala .... 

1,600 

Bara 

Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Jhang, Multan 

1,000 

Baral 

Ludhiana, Mianwali, Jhang and Multan . 

1,259 

Baran ... 

Gujranwala, Mianwali, Muzaffargarh 

l,80t> 

Barar . 

Gurdaspur, Mianwali, Jhang, Multan and 
Muzaffargarh. 

1,800 
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PUNJABI MUSALMANS. 



Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Basra .... 

Throughout the Punjab . 

4,400 

Bath .... 

Ditto .... 

3,600 

Batwal .... 

Amritsar, Jhelum, Multan and Muzaffar- 
garh. 

3,180 

Baware .... 

Gujranwala, Jhang, Bahawalpnr 

1,140 

Ber .... 

Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Gujranwala and 
Multan. 

3,000 

Bhabra .... 

Gurdaspur, Gujranwala and Multan . 

2,600 

Bhagat . . 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Jhelum and Multan . 

1,000 

Bhakar .... 

Jhelum and Bahawalpur 

1,300 

Bhakarwal 

Ditto 

2,480 

Bhanb .... 

Mianwali ...... 

1,460 

Bhandwa 

Lahore, Amritsar and Jhelum . 

1,300 

Bhangar 

Jullundur, Gujranwala. Mianwali and 
Muzalfargarh. 

1,200 

Blianga .... 

Jullundur, Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Gujrat 
and Jhang. 

1,820 

Bhat .... 

Hoshiarpur, Jhelum, Jhang and Muzaffar- 
garh. 

1,300 

Bhattewad 

Amritsar, Gnrdaspur, Sialkot . 

3,780 

Bheohnr 

Mianwali ..... 

1,600 

Bhagat .... 

M ultan ...... 

1,200 

Bhon .... 

Gujranwala and Gujrat .... 

7,000 

Bhalla .... 

Throughout the Punjab .... 

4,350 

Bkutta .... 

Ditto .... 

16,700 

Bh uttar 

Ferozepur, Attoek, Mianwali and Lahore . 

2,600 

Birk .... 

Multan and Native States 

9,700 

Boll .... 

Gujranwala, Multan . f . . 

1,350 

Bopa Rai 

Jullundur, Lahore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur 
and Multan. 

1,780 

Chaoh . 

Gujrat, Shah pur and Jhelum . 

1,400 

Chaeha i. . • 

Lahore, Sialkot, . Jhelum, Jhang, Multan 
and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

3,320 
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Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Chahil .... 

Throughout the Punjab .... 

6,900 

Chand .... 

Ferozepore, Lahore, Sialkot, Jhang and 
Multan. 

7,700 

Chandan 

Shahpur aud Montgomery 

4,100 

Changri .... 

Throughout the Punjab .... 

3,500 

Chatar .... 

North West Punjab .... 

1,900 

Chattha .... 

Ditto .... 

4,600 

Chaugatta 

Multan, Lahore, Gujranwala, 0ujrat, Shah- 
pur and Mianwali. 

4,200 

Chauhan 

Central Punjab. 

8,200 

Chhan .... 

Lahore, Sialkot, Jhelum, Multan 

3,400 

Cliliimba 

Ludhiana, Gujranwala and Gujrat . 

2,070 

Chhina .... 

Central Punjab. 

19,100 

Chunar .... 

Lahore, Gujrat, Montgomery, Lyallpur and 
Multan. 

1,000 

Chokar .... 

Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lyallpur 

4,200 

Choras .... 

Lahore, Gujranwala and Multan 

1,400 

Daha .... 

Western Punjab ..... 

4,400 

Dakhana , 

Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 

1,700 

Dalla 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Montgomery, Multan 

2,150 

Dangar .... 

Lahore, Montgomery, Multan and Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 

1,200 

Daniwal 

Jhelum. 

4,600 

Dar .... 

Amritsar, Sialkot, Multan 

1,350 

Darang . 

Gujrat, Jhelum, Mianwali and Multan 

2,330 

Dawana . 

Shahpur and Multan 

1,300 

Dev 

Perozepur, Lahore and Jhelum 

1,670 

Dha 

Dbaddi . 

Gurdaspur, Montgomery and Jhang 

3,<300 

Lahore, Sialkot, Gnjranwala and Montgo¬ 
mery. 

Shahpur, Lyallpur ... * 

1,380 

Dhaka . 

2,680 


l % 
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Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Dhallu . 

. 

Lahore, Sialkot, Gujranwala Shahpnr, 

Mianwali and Multan. 

5,100 

Dharar . 

• • o 

Hnsbiarpur, Sialkot, Gujranwala and Mul- 
tan. 

2,000 

Dhariwal 

• 0 0 

N'orth West Punjab .... 

3,900 

Dbillon . 

. 

Jullundur, Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, Gujran¬ 
wala, Muzaffargarh. 

7,500 

Dhidi . 


Ferozepur, Gujrat, Shahpur, Mianwali and 

M uzaffargarh. 

7,200 

Dholia 


Ferozepur, Sialkot, Gujrat, Shahpur and 
Jhelum. 

10,650 

Dhotar 

t 

Gujranwala, Gujrat, Shahpur . 

2,000 

Dingri 

o • 

Gujrat, Jhang, MuzaUargarh 

1,380 

Dod 

. 

Jullundur, Jhelum .... 

1,250 

Dogar 

• • - , 

Ludhiana, Gujranwala .... 

1,550 

Gadare . 

. 

Multan and Shahpur . 

2,100 

Gakhar . 

. 

North West Punjab . 

1,425 

Gadro 


Ditto .... 

2,000 

Gandal 

. 

Lahore, Amritsar, Gujrat, Multan 

24,190 

Gang 

. 

North West Punjab .... 

1,600 

Gangau . 

. 

Ludhiana, Gnjranwala, Gujrat and Jhelum 

2,200 

Garewal 

. 

Jullundur, Gujranwala, Gujrat, Lyallpur . 

1,160 

Gbagara . 

, 

Gujranwala, Shahpur, Jhelum and Mian¬ 
wali. 

1,240 

Ghaln 

• 

Central Punjab . 

* 

6,350 

Ghandila 

. 

Shahpur . . 

1,260 

Ghutnman 

. 

Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Shahpur, Monfcgo- 
j mery and L} allpur. 

10,850 

Gil 


Throughout the Punjab .... 

25,150 

Giri 


S'alkotand Muzaffargurh r 

• 4.500 

Goraha . 

. 

Shahpur, Montgomery, Lyallpur 

1,670 

Geria, Gerial 

. 

Central Punjab , 

7,090 

Gajar 

. 

North West Punjab .... 

3,650 
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Name of tribe. 

Locality in which, found. 

Population. 

Gujjral .... 

Jholum and Multan .... 

1,020 

Hangu .... 

Ludhiana, Amritsar, Gujrat 

3,000 

ITans .... 

Central Pan jab. 

4,000 

Harial .... 

Fcrozopnr, Lahore, Jhang, Multan 

5,000 

Her .... 

Throughout the Punjab 

5,600 

Hill . 

Gurdaspur, Mianwali, Dora Ghazi Khan 

1,500 

Hiojar .... 

Lahore, Sialkot, Gujranwala and Jhelum 

4,300 

Hinjra . • 

North West Punjab .... 

5,450 

Hogar . 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Gujrat 

1,500 

# 

Jag ... . 

Gujranwala, Gujrat, Shahpuv, Multan 

1,700 

Jakhar .... 

Sialkot, Sbahpur, Mianwali 

1,670 

Jalulian .... 

Shahpur; Dera Gbnzi Khan 

1,640 

Jain . 

North West Punjab .. 

1,440 

Jamafc . 

Ditto . 

1,090 

Jammun 

Ditto .... 

2,780 

Jandi . • « 

Ditto . 

1,200 

Janga ...» 

Shahpur. ....•• 

1,500 

% 

Jangal . 

Jhelum, Jhang, Multan .... 

2,300 

Janj . 

Gurdaspur, Lyallpur, Jhang . 

3,570 

Jar .... 

Multan, Shahpur, Mianwali 

1,800 

Jara 

Shahpur, Jhelum, Multan 

2,100 

Jatoi . * 

Jullundur, Lahore, Sialkot, Jhelum, Mul¬ 
tan. 

2,450 

J atol .... 

Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Jhang 

1,320 

Jatu .... 

North West Punjab .... 

4,000 

Jhakkar «... 

Multan f Sialkot, Jhelum 

2,430 

Jhammat 

North West Punjab .... 

6,200 

Jhandar ...» 

Gujranwala, Gujrat, Shahpur . 

2,300 

Jogra .... 

Montgomery, Gurdaspur, Jhang 

1,870 

Jora 

North West Punjab 

10,160 
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Name of tribe. 

' Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Jotah . 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Shabpur . 

3,650 

Jujali . 

Ferozepur and Mianwali 

2,600 

Kadhar . 

Jlmng • 

1,000 

Kahlon . 

Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Sialkot . 

8,130 

Kakral ...» 

Rawalpindi . 

1,190 

KaJar . 

Lahore, Sialkot, Jhelum, Jhang 

1,600 

Kalasra «... 

Ferozepur and Muzaffargarh . 

2,275 

Kaler .... 

Central Punjab • 

1,530 

Kalial 

Lahore and Jhelum • • • 

* 3,030 

Kaliana . 

Lahore and Multan . • 

1,400 

K»lu . 

Throughout the Punjab . 

1,970 

Kambeh. 

Lahore, Mianwali, Muza fit argarh 

1,680 

Kandal . 

Multan • 

1,000 

Kancra c 

Shahpur and Mianwali . 

1,100 

Kang • 

Throughout the Punjab . 

2,450 

Kanial . 

Gujranwala, Shahpur, Jhelum . 

3,870 

Kanjal . 

Gujrat . 

1,430 

Kanwal . 

Multan . • * • • 

1,350 

Kenjan . 

Mianwali . • • • 0 

1,650 

Kbaud . 

Mianwali, Jhang, Multan 

4,200 

Kao gar . 

Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Jhelum 

1,150 

Khava . . • 

Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Shahpur 

3,320 

Kbarala 

Lyallpur and Sialkot . 

1,320 

Kbarani 

Gurdaspur, Jhelum, Muzaffargarh 

1,560 

Kharl • 

Ludhiana and Jhang 

1,730 

Kharor . 

Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Attock, Multan 

1,960 

Kbatarwai 

Gurdaspur, Jhelum 

2,040 

Kbateri . 

Gurdaspur, Gujrat, Lyallpur 

1,060 

Khatmaria 

Gujrat . . * 

1,350 
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Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

K liora . ... 

.lullundur, Lalioro, Sialkot, Gujranwala, 
Jbelum. 

1,660 

Khicha .... 

Lahore, Sialkot, Jbelum 

1,830 

Khog .... 

Gujrahwala, Lyallpur, Muzaffargarh 

1,150 

Khoklio . 

Sialkot Shah pur, Rawalpindi 

1,650 

Khoria . 

Sialkot, Miauwali, Muzaffargarh 

1,100 

Kliorwal 

Shahpur .....* 

5,280 

Khotal .... 

Ditto ...... 

1,050 

Ithoti .... 

Jhelum and Multan .... 

1,260 

Kohara .... 

Sialkot and Native States 

2,160 

Kora 

Lahore, Gujrat, Jhelum, Multan 

2,250 

Ladhar .... 

Central Punjab. 

2,770 

Lak 

Multan, Shahpur, Jbelum, Gujrat 

9,130 

Lakha .... 

Gujrat, Multan, Muzaffargarh 

2,200 

Lali .... 

Lahore, Montgomery, Shahpur, Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum. 

4,850 

Lang . 

Multan, Ferozepur, Shahpur 

4,530 

Langab .... 

North West Punjab .... 

8,200 

Langarhal 

Gujrat and Native States 

3,760 

Lan grab 

Multan. 

2,200 

Langrial 

Multan, Sialkot, Shahpur, Rawalpindi 

1,940 

Lar ... * 

Lahore, Montgomery, Muzaffargarh 

2,240 

Lodba . . . ^ 

Lahore, Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhang 

4,260 

Lodh'ara 

Multan, Gujrat, Jhelum, Mianwali • 

2.570 

Lolian . 

Ludhiana, Sialkot, Gujrat 

2,085 

Lohar . 

Multan and Muzaffargarh 

2,150 

Lole . 

Gurdaspur, Gujrat, Lyallpur . 

1,070 

Lopral . 

Multan • . 

. 1 1.M0 

Lurka • 

Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Multau 

3,030 

Mahal , 

Central Punjab ...» 

3,270 

-- 
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Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Mahan . 

Lahore, Sialkot, Jhang • 

1,060 

Mahar ...» 

Throughout the Punjab • 

13,000 

Mahi . o 

Central Punjab 

1,100 

Mahil . 

Mahre . 

Ditto • 

Lahore, Sialkot, Dera Ghazi Khan 

3,540 

2,720 

Mahta . 

Lahore, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Shahpui. 

1,200 

Makiwal • * 

Muzafltargarh ...*•* 

2,300 

Malak . 

Central Punjab 

5,150 

Malana . 

Mianwali, Multan, Muzaffurgaili « * 

7,230 

Maibi . 

Central Punjab • 

1,650 

Man . 

Ditto. 

5,260' 

Manak . 

Shahpur, Mianwali, Multan . 

2,200 

Mand .... 

Central Punjab 

1,160 

Mandal . 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Shahpur, Mianwali . 

1,030 

Mangala 

Amritsar, Shahpur, Jhelum 

1,770 

Mangar .... 

(Jujrat, Shahpui*, Lyallpur 

1,500 

Mangat . 

Central Punjab ...» 

3,750 

Manilas . 

Ditto ...» 

2,825 

M&njke ...» 

Hoshiarpur, Gujrat, Dera Ghazi Khan 

4,380 

Marane . 

Jhelum, Lyallpur, Jhang 

1,000 

Maratli . • » 

Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum 

2,100 

Marral 

Gujranwala, Jhang • 

1,070 

Maslan . 

Ferozepur, Gujranwala, Mianwali . 

133 

Matel . 

Gujrat, Rawalpindi, Lyallpur . 

1,000 

Maibal . 

Sialkot, Shahpur, Jhang 

1,920 

Matfcu . 

Sialkot, Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum . 

1,130 

Mekhna. 

Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum, Multan . 

4,380 

Metta . 

Central Punjab . 

4,500 

Mir o * 

Lahore, Rawalpindi, Mianwali 

1,600 
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Name of tribe. 

—--- 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Mohan . 

Sialkot, Shabpur, Jhang . . . * 

2,100 

Mola 

Gujranwala, Montgomery 

1,120 

Naggal .... 

Jhelum, Lyallpur, Muzaffargarh 

2,000 

Naghra ... 

Sialkot, Gujrat - 

1,650 

Nahar .... 

Shah pur, Gujranwala, Multan . 

1,270 

Nahra .... 

Shahpur, Rawalpindi, Mian wall, Jhang 

3,4S0 

Nam . 

Central Punjab ..... 

1,560 

Nat .... 

Sialkot Gujranwala, Gujrat 

1,780 . 

Nikku . 

Gujranwala. 

1,100 

Nol 

Lahore, Gujranwala, Jhang, Multan . 

3,370 

Nonar 

Ferozepur, Montgomery, Lyallpur . 

5,125 

Non .... 

Multan, Shahpur, Jhelum, Gujranwala 

9,830 

Ojal 

Sialkot, and Native States 

8,150 

Padda .... 

Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Shahpur . 

1,570 

Parliar . 

North West Punjab 

15,400 

Pawar ...» 

Central Punjab . 

1,200 

Phalrou 

North West Punjab .... 

2,050 

Punian . • 

East Punjab. 

3,410 

Rah an . 

Lahore, Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhang 

3,000 

Rajaka . 

Ferozepur, (mjranwal*, Gujrat 

1,272 

Rajar 

Shahpur, Jhelum, Lyallpur 

1,680 

Ran 

Central Punjab 

5,750 

Randhawa 

Ditto . 

8,760 

Rayan ... 

, Jhelum and Multan . 

2,000 

Sagal . . . 

. Montgomery, Jhang, Multan . 

1,120 

Sagu 

. Jhelum, Multan, Muzaffargarb 

1,200 

Sabi 

. Lahore, Gujrat, Shahpur, Mian wall . 

5,000 

Sabo 

. Shahpur, Montgomery, Jhang 

2,050 

Saholri , 

» 

• Ludhiana, Sialkot, Gujranwala, Jhang 

. ' 1,070 





















Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found 

Population. 

Sahwal 

Shahpur, Jhang . 

1,750 

Sajra . 

Lahore, Shahpur, Jhelum 

2,000 

Samnol . 

Gujranwala, Shahpur, Jhelum, Multan 

4,250 

Sanda . 

Jullundur; Amritsar, Shahpur, Jhang 

3,970 

Sandan .... 

Sialkot, Gojrat, Jhelum . 

1,050 

Sandbar. 

Jhang, Muzaffargarh .... 

1,170 

Saudi .... 

Shahpur, Mianwali .... 

1,400 

Salidol . 

Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Montgomery. 

1,080 

Sandrana 

Gujranwala, Gujrat, Montgomery 

1,550 

Sandu . 

Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, Rawalpindi 

1,170 

Sang 

Gujranwala, Jhelum, Muzaffargarh . 

1,340 

Sangi . . , . 

Ferozepur, Sialkot, Multan . 

3,700 

Sansi .... 

Ditto 

1,140 

Sapar . 

Sialkot, Montgomery, Lyallpur . . 

1,820 

Saprai .... 

Gujrat, Jhelum, Lyallpur 

3,160 

Sarai .... 

Ludhiana, Shahpur, Jhelum 

2,000 

Sawara .... 

Gujranwala, Jhelum, Mianwali 

2,080 

Sajra .... 

Lyallpur, Multan, Muzaffargarh 

1,870 

Shakari .... 

Sialkot, Gujrat ..... 

1,430 

Sidhn .... 

Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Gujranwala, Jhang . 

62,660 

Sudhu .... 

Jullundur, Ferozepur, Gurdaspur, Shahpur . 

54,650 

Sipra 

Shahpur, Jhfclum, Lyallpur, Jhang . 

4,160 

Sobhria .... 

Gurdaspur, Shahpur 

1,150 

Sohal .... 

Tentral Punjab ... 

2,000 

Sohan . 

Ferozepur, Gujrat, Rawalpindi, Jhnng 

1,060 

Sujol • 

Mianwali and Native States 

2,420 

Tahim . 

Central Punjab . 

11,970 

Talokar . 

Shahpur, Jhelum, Jhang 

2,300 

Targar . 

Gujranwala, Shahpur, Jhelum, Multan 

5,360 
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Name of tribe. 

Locality in which found. 

Population. 

Taror .... 

Lahore, Gujrat, Montgomery . 

9,730 

Tator . 

Gujrat, Jhang, MuzafEargarh . 

4,460 

Tathial .... 

Hoshiarpur, Gujrat, Shahpur . 

1,200 

Tetta . 

Ludhiana, Amritsar, Sialkot 

2,540 

Thand .... 

Lahore, Montgomery, Jhang, Multan 

1,460 

Thatal .... 

Shahpur, Jhelum ..... 

1,276 

Tulve .... 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Shahpur . 

1,450 

Tur .... 

North West Punjab .... 

2,360 

Urohi .... 

M ultan . 

2,400 

Vaddan .... 

Lahore, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum 

1,040 

Yagha .... 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, MuzafEargarh 

1,620 

Vahla .... 

Lahore, Sialkot, Gujranwala 

2,400 

Tains .... 

North West Punjab .... 

3,600 

Valak .... 

Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Shahpur, Multan 

1,130 

Yangla .... 

Ferozepur, Sialkot, Multan 

3,600 

Yariah .... 

Central Punjab ... . 

2,900 

Vassan .... 

Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Jhang . 

1,600 

Vattu ... i 

Central Punjab ..... 

1,370 

Yes .... 

Amritsar, Shahpur, Jhelum 

2,000 

Vesar .... 

Gujranwala . ... 

1,220 

Virk .... 

Lahore, Gujranwala, Gujrat, Shahpur, 
Jhelum, Jhang, Multan. 

16,290 
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CHAPTER 6.—RECRUITING NOTES. 

The Punjabi Musalman recruiting area is not identical with the 

political boundaries of the Province. In the North West it includes a port ion 

of the North-West Frontier Province, and to the South East it does nut 

extend beyond the Sutlej river. It includes Kashmir and the States of 

Poonch and Jammu. It may therefore be roughly described as lying 

between the Indus and Sutlej rivers. But while the area is thus indicated, 

the great majority of recruits, and the best soldiers, are found in those 

districts which are essentially Muhammadan, viz., that portion of the Punjab 

which lies between the Indus and the Jhelum rivers and the Gujrat, 

Shahpur, Jhang and Multan districts. In the other districts where the 

Hindu and the Sikh predominate, the Punjabi MusalmSn (Rajput and Jat) 

appears to hold an inferior position which has naturally affected his 

soldierly qualities. There the superiority of the Jat Sikh over the Punjabi 

Musalman Jat of the same stock, is most marked. 

The head-quarters of the recruiting officer for Punjabi Musalmans is 

at Rawalpindi ; recruits can, however, be 
The Recruiting Centre. . , , . ,1 -n 

inspected by the Recruiting Officer or one 

of his assistants and be medically examined at Abbottabad, Murree, 

Campbellpore, Jhelum, Mianwali, Shahpur and Gujrat, or, in fact, at any 

Civil Station where there is a Civil Surgeon. 

To save Government expense, and recruits long journeys by road or 

rail, these inspections are fixed, if possible, at the place which is nearest to 

the ground on which the recruiting party has been working. 

Two Assistant Recruiting Officers are appointed every six months, to 

u ... 0 , „ assist the Recruiting Officer in his dutie s . 

Recruiting Staff. 0 & 

Iheir tour of duty is, if possible, arranged so 
as to commence on tbe 1st or 15th January and the 1st or 15th Juy 

in order that these officers may have an equal period of tbe hot and cold 
months of the year. 

These Assistants are detailed from Regiments which enlist Punjabi 
Musalmans. 

It is impossible to gain a thorough knowledge of the different Punjabi 

Musalman tribes except by visiting their homes and meeting their repre- 

e ’ or ^is reason the Assistant Recruiting Officers are afforded 

every ac. ity for touring i n the districts from which their Regiment obtains 
its men. & 

„ , ^ ' G ke^ y oun g 0 fficer who takes an interest in bis men and who is 

„ond of camp life, these tours are both profitable and enjoyable. He obtains 
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a first-liand knowledge of the country and the tribes, he meets the influential 
men of those tribes, and he learns, from pensioners and others who come to 
see him, other aspects of regimental concerns than those to which lie has 
been accustomed. In cases of doubtful verification, and it may be here 
remarked that “ verification rolls ” are not always dependable, he can, with 
judicious examination of the village “ Patwaris ” books, obtain conclusive 
proof as to the status and tribe of any man on whom suspicion rests. 


Indian soldiers always appreciate the fact that an officer has visited 
their country, has probably stayed in their village and has received hos¬ 
pitality from their kinsmen. This will always in future be a bond of union 
between the officer and his men. 


If the right stamp of young officer is sent as Assistant Recruiting 
Officer, it is both an advantage to himself and to his Regiment. 

When a regiment wishes to send out a re¬ 
cruiting party to obtain recruits, the following 
procedure should be adopted : — 


Recruiting parties. 


1. The Recruiting Officer should be informed of the number of 
recruits that are required, and the tribes from which they are 
to be obtained. 


2. The strength and composition of the recruiting party, giving the 
names, tribes and addresses of the N. C. O. and men, should be 
furnished. 


3. Enquiry should be made of the Recruiting Officer as to where and 
when the party should report themselves. 

It is not always necessary to send the recruiting party direct to 
Rawalpindi. If it is to work in Jhelum, Gujrat, or Shahpur 
districts or any district east of the Jhelum river, it may be 
possible for the Recruiting Officer, or one of his Assistants, 
to meet the party at some station much nearer the locality 
in which it is to operate. The party would there receive its 
instructions and learn the date and place fixed for the inspec¬ 
tion of its recruits. 


4. On receipt of the Recruiting Officer's reply the party should be 
despatched so as to arrive at the place and on the date specified. 
The party should be given an advance of pay, [in accordance with 
A. R., L, Volume 8, paragraph 44 (VI) they are entitled to an advance of 
two months' pay] and sufficient funds to cover all recruiting expenses, which 
will include railway fares, subsistence of recruits, sarai charges, etc., etc. 
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For this purpose Rs. 5 is usually about sufficient for each man to be 
enlisted. Or the amount may be sent direct to the Recruiting Officer for 
disbursement. 

When a large number of recruits are required it is advisable to give 
the recruiting party some rough measuring standards and a few inch*tapes. 

The recruiting party should consist of men who belong to the tribes 
which it is proposed to enlist; when this is impossible they should, at least, 
be residents of the tahsils in which they are to operate, and as far as possible 
they should be men of as good, if not better, status than the men they are 
to recruit. Low class recruiters cannot be expected to obtain high class 
recruits, and it is quite useless to send out an Indian Officer or Non- 
Commissioned Officer of Jat or Gujar rank to recruit men of the Rajput 
classes. If working in his own talisil, where his position is probably known, 
an Indian Officer or Non-Commissioned Officer will only be able to obtain 
recruits of his own social rank or of the grades below it; and if he attempts 
to get a higher class, he will do his regiment more harm than good. 
Satisfactory results can seldom be looked for when recruiters work outside 
their own talisil or district. 

It will generally be found that if an Indian Officer or Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officer does not obtain recruits of the right stamp from his own 
district, that he is himself not of the right class. 

The recruiting party are entirely responsible that the men they bring 
are of the tribe and class they report them to be. To fix this responsibility 
on the individual who brings up a man for enlistment, his name should 
always be entered on the recruits' " Sheet-roll.'" 

The strength of the party depends on the number of recruits that are 
.. „.. ... . required, the locality in which they are to be 

Strength of the recruiting party. , 

sought, and the season of the year. 

In some districts Punjabi Musalman recruits of good stamp are always 
readily obtained, in others they are scarce; during certain seasons of the year 
men do not wish to leave their homes and at others, especially during the 
annual unhealthy period, sickness causes a large number of rejections. An 
all round average is about 7 or 8 “ passed " recruits to each recruiter, for 
one month's work. 

A good recruiting party will bring no men who are below the standard 
of height and chest measurement, and few that are manifestly unfit, of the 
wrong age, or who suffer from such defects as varicose veins, knock-knees or 
bad flat feet. 

Before they are sent out, all recruiters are warned by the Recruiting 
Officer that their recruits are to be examined bv them for these defects, and 
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that they will receive nothing for the maintenance of recruits who, the 
Recruiting Officer considers, should not have been brought in for his inspec¬ 
tion. Where recruiters show gross carelessness in this respect, they are also 
further punished by receiving no certificate for the railway journeys of such 
recruits. As a rule, this is sufficient to make them more careful in future. 

From the above it will be quite clear that only reliable men, of a good 
class, should be sent on recruiting duty if good results are desired. 

The recruiter does not, as a rule, commence feeding his recruits from the 

day on which he selects them ; their subsistence 
should commence from, the date on which the 
recruiter has collected his recruits to convey them to the place fixed by the 
Recruiting Officer for their inspection. 

In the Punjabi Musalman recruiting area it is rarely necessary for the 
recruits to be subsisted for more than three days before they are medically 
examined. Three-and-a-half to four annas a day is usually sufficient to cover 
all expenses, including food, Sarai charges, etc,, etc. 

On the date fixed for their inspection the Recruiting Officer examines 
_ ,. - .. , ^ the recruits brought up by the recruiting party, 

ting Officer and medical examina- rejects those whom he considers unsuitable 

and sends the remainder for their medical 
examination. After the medical inspection the Recruiting Officer completes 
I. A. F. K-11G4 in respect to each “ passed ” recruit, settles the account 
for each “ rejected ” recruit on the same form, provides the “ passed )} 
recruits and their escort with a railway warrant to the regimental head¬ 
quarters and the “ rejected }> recruits with warrants to the nearest station 
from their homes. 

The number of men which each recruiter is required to produce is 
decided as follows If suppose ten “ passed ” recruits are required, the 
recruiter is warned to bring in 17 or 18 men. This number allows for the 
rejection by the Recruiting Officer before the men are sent for medical 
inspection, and for those who may be rejected by the medical officer. If 
then only five men are rejected by both the Recruiting Officer and the 
Medical Officer, a balance of 1*2 or 13 men remains for the ten vacancies. 
From these the ten best men are selected and are sent to the Regiment, the 
other t\yo or three are “ rejected ” for “ no vacancy ” and they usually 
remain as “ umedwars ” for the Regiment until vacancies occur. 

If the full number of recruits which are required by the regiment have 
been obtained, the recruiting party returns with the recruits to the regiment. 
If more recruits are required, one recruiter is sent with the recruits and the 
others are sent out again on recruiting duty; a date and place is fixed for 
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their inspection, and if they require more money for expenses, it is advanced 
to them. 

Recruiters are warned that the reoruits they bring up for inspection, 
should have with them all the bedding and clothing they will require on 
joining the regiment; but it seldom happens that these instructions are 
complied with. After they are finally passed, recruits almost invariably ask 
for leave to return to their homes in order to provide themselves with 
clothing and bedding; a few days ; .s usually granted for this purpose. For 
these journeys to their homes from the place of inspection after being en¬ 
rolled, recruits receive no railway warrants and they have to pay their own 
way back to the station from which the journey to the regiment commences. 
The recruiter has usually to advance the necessary amount for these railway 
journeys and has, sometimes, to give the recruits sufficient money to provide 
themselves with bedding and some clothing, etc., etc. 

" Umedwars,” or men who await vacancies in a regiment, are not entitled 
“ Umedwara ” 8 U ^ s i s ^ ence or railway fares when they come 

up for inspection by the Recruiting Officer; nor 
can Medical Officers be called upon to examine them officially. The Recruiting 
Officer examines “ umedwars ” and furnishes a description of them to 
Commanding Officers, but their names are not entered on I. A. F. K-1164*. 


In the interests of the men themselves “ umedwars ” should not be 
instructed to appear at the recruiting office, but Commanding Officers should 
preferably inform the Recruiting Officer of the address of the men they 
desire inspected. The Reoruiting Officer will then fix the place and time 
of examination, having regard to the convenience of the men and his own 
movements. 

The best time of the year in which to get recruits is from about the 

middle of December to the end of April; the 
t agriculturist has then little to do and young 

men are available for enlistment. 

From about the end of | April until the middle of June, and again from 
the beginning of October to the end of November, harvesting is in progress 
and every available man is required; young men cannot well be spared and are 
loath to leave their homes at this period. 

During July and August, the great heat prevents much energetic work 
by recruiting parties, and men whose homes are in the hills are disinclined 
to go down to the plains. 

September is usually a sickly month, and malaria, which is then 
generally prevalent, increases the number of rejections by the Medical 
Officer. 

K 
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The month of <c Ramazan/' which according to our calen 

changes each year by about ten days, is unsuitable for recruiting owing tc 

the fast of the Roza/' Men will not, as a rule, leave their homes until 

after the feast of the “ Id/' The fast, especially when it takes place during 

the hot season of the year, and the subsequent feasting, have a deleterious 

effect on the health of strict Muhammadans, and a fortnight or three weeks 

are required to overcome these consequences. 

The Punjabi Musalman youth is at bis best during the spring and b 

fancy then turns to military service. 

There is a common impression that fairs are the most likely places a 

which to obtain good recruits. This is „ 
Fairs. . ° 

mistake, for the people who attend fairs ai 

generally not the class from which the best recruits are to be obtained, an 

the recruiter has no opportunity of discovering the character and antecedent/ 

of the men he may pick up at a fair. To gain this information it would b< 

necessary for him to return with the recruits to their villages and the. o 

make his enquiries otherwise he has simply to rely on the statements mad' 

by the recruit himself and his companions. 

Men who are on furlough or leave often wish to bring up " umedwarr 
for the inspection of the Recruiting Officei a 
** furl0 ^. they should be encouraged to do so. r lh. 

u umedwars " can be inspected in the mam 
already described, but the men should be warned that they are entitled to nt 
refund of the travelling expenses they incur, unless vacancies exist in tin 
regiment for the men they produce. 

All regiments and especially those which are at a distance from the 
recruiting centre, are recommended to work through the Recruiting Office 
when they want recruits. 

As the railway fares of " rejected 77 recruits who are brought up for enlist* 
ment by furlough and leave men (to regimental headquarters or th 
Recruiting Office) cannot be recovered from Government, it has to be pai 
by either the Regiment, the t( rejected ” recruit, or the man who has broug 
him up for enlistment. 

The loss thus incurred will be greater the further the Regiment is from 
its Recruiting Centre and will be least when the " rejected " recruit it 
brought before the Recruiting Officer for inspection, 

Finally, it is evident that the regimental system of obtaining recruit 
cannot be employed when the Regiment is on “ service ” for any length o. 
time, and it is as well to get all ranks accustomed to the method which will 
then have to be emplo yed. _ _ 
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